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Faith and Philosophy’ 


Some Modern Reflections on An Ancient Problem 
By C. Herndon Wagers 
IF ONE WERE ASKED to articulate some of the more acute issues in 


philosophy of religion in our time, he could with ample justification cite 
almost any or all of the perennial questions with which philosophers of an 
earlier time have wrestled as basic—the theory of knowledge, the idea of 
God, the problem of history. One could show that each of these in some 
special and significant way has demanded re-examination and re-statement 
as an inescapable concern today. But insofar as one undertakes to see these 
issues as having religious concern and not merely philosophical interest, his 
pursuit of any of these would lead him, by whatever route he might choose, 
to the one basic problem underlying them all. It is an age-old problem, but 
one which has presented itself in the forefront of discussion for the past 
thirty or forty years and shows no sign of abatement today. This question 
is that of the relation of faith and reason. 

This issue does not usually present itself denuded as the bare question 
of the nature, validity and relationship of these two functions of the human 
spirit. It characteristically comes disguised, masked in some other formal 
question. This paper is an effort to identify some of these forms and to 
penetrate beneath them to this more essential issue, in the hope of carrying 
forward the contemporary discussion. 

One of the more insistent forms in which the problem presents itself 
today is that which raises the question of the status of philosophy of re- 
ligion as such, as a vital and adequate discipline. It is clear to all who have 
an interest in the field that the great bulk of philosophical inquiry in the 
area of religion today falls under the caption of philosophical theology 
rather than philosophy of religion. The shift, of course, is due not to the 
importation of another breed of philosopher or theologian but to a change 
of atmosphere in which all such work. Many leading philosophical theo- 
logians today would undoubtedly have called themselves philosophers of 
religion thirty or forty years ago. 

The change is related to the theological renaissance in Western culture 
in recent times, and in Protestant Christianity in particular. The upshot of 
it all is that today’s philosophical theologian believes that the historical 
orientation or “standing point” of the religious thinker is far more deter- 

1. This paper was read before the Association of Disciples for Theological Discussion Novem- 


ber 20, 1957; and portions of it were included in a series of lectures at the College of the Bible 
(Lexington, Kentucky), April 7 and 8, 1959. 


(3) 
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minative of the results obtained than the philosopher of religion generally 
assumes. Genuine objectivity in any area of inquiry, it is held, is a hope 
which only the very bold any longer entertain, and the precarious ground on 
which they stand is diminishing steadily beneath them. If this must be said 
of even the physical sciences, how true indeed it must be of a phenomenon 
as historically oriented and value-laden as religion! The conclusion then 
is that the seeker after truth in any area whatsoever should acknowledge 
and become thoroughly conversant with the basic presuppositions and “his- 
torical relatedness” of the discipline with which he is concerned. In the 
realm of religious inquiry this admonition assumes a special form. It im- 
plies three things: (1) that there is no such thing as religion in general, all 
genuinely religious perspectives having their moorings in some historical 
tradition where men have evolved an identifiable form of response to Ulti- 
mate Reality as encountered under their specific conditions of existence; 
(2) that a significant acknowledgement of one’s historical relatedness in- 
volves existential commitment as well as intellectual open-mindedness; and 
(3) that within this community of faith, whatever faith it may be, the re- 
ligious thinker is under mandate to bring to bear every critical tool avail- 
able for elucidating the meaning of his faith and, it may be, for indicating 
its relevancy and adequacy. 


It is this last point that raises the most sensitive issue in contemporary 
religious thought (hereafter we shall mean contemporary Protestant thought 
unless otherwise specified). The temper of our times seems to give funda- 
mental support to the first two points, i.e., the historical relatedness of any 
genuine religious perspective and the existential as well as ideational factor 
thus involved. But with these two considerations acknowledged in relative 
degree, there emerges sharp conflict in religious thought as to where we go 
from there. For some this means an inevitable philosophical skepticism. 
We are enclosed within our own inescapable subjectivity, they hold, whether 
emphasis be upon the individual subject or the historically conditioned 
community. And for many of those who support this thesis, this seeming 
counsel of despair is made the vantage point for affirmation and attack— 
affirmation of a thoroughgoing fideism that sees faith as in inevitable con- 
flict with every cultural claim, and an existentially oriented attack upon all 
who still see in metaphysical inquiry a significant and necessary enterprise. 


But there are others who challenge this extreme subjectivity. For them 
the historical relatedness of any religious thinker and its corollary, the 
necessity of an existential commitment for a depth grasp of any religious 
orientation, are genuinely affirmed, being accepted on intellectual grounds 
as well as from considerations of personal piety. But the acknowledgement 
of a faith commitment does not mean for them a fundamental philosophical 
skepticism. It means, to be sure, a recognition of limitations within which 
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the philosophical enterprise must operate, but these limitations by no means 
nullify the metaphysical enterprise, the rigorous inquiry of reason into the 
nature of ultimate reality. The important question, say they, is not meta- 
physics or no metaphysics, but what kind of metaphysics. If it is a meta- 
physics that is deeply oriented in what Tillich calls “the depth of reason,” 
then it may have a very significant contribution to make to the man of re- 
ligious faith. What Tillich and others mean by a “depth of reason” is, 
among other things, a reason that operates within an existential involvement 
and not merely as abstractive speculation. 


Encounter of Philosophy with Culture 


This paper is written within the general context of this latter perspec- 
tive. On the basis of what has been said thus far, let us look once more at 
the question raised in the beginning concerning the present-day status of 
philosophy of religion. The relative eclipse of this nomenclature is, one 
fears, the occasion for some serious misunderstanding in contemporary re- 
ligious thought. The large-scale shift from philosophy of religion to philo- 
sophical theology has carried the implicit suggestion that the Christian 
philosopher is one who has his own peculiar brand of philosophizing, and 
has only a surreptitious relation, if any, with the broad philosophical temper 
and enterprise of the culture as a whole. We shall be concerned to argue 
in some detail that this is not the case, that is, that neither does it describe 
the situation that actually prevails nor is it a position that is in practice de- 
fensible. But for the moment let us draw some tentative conclusions from 
what has been said thus far. Can it not be said that the shift from philoso- 
phy of religion to philosophical theology represents not so much a reaction 
against traditional philosophy, as such, as against a hidden assumption 
commonly found in the specific discipline of philosophy of religion? This 
assumption, held admittedly in varying degrees, was that philosophy of 
religion represented a new authority in the area of religious insight and 
affirmation. The latest refinements of methodological progress, so success- 
ful in other areas of inquiry, could now be brought to bear upon the phe- 
nomenon of religion. The thought seemed to be that no specific theological 
community could safely theologize until it had first made its peace with 
some one of the schools of philosophy of religion which were making them- 
selves heard. 


That this assumption has been rejected in recent times, along with 
some of the reasons for it, we have already suggested. And it might be 
added, parenthetically, that this trend within philosophy of religion not only 
has had its troubles in recent times within the sphere of religious thought 
and life, but it had its troubles in philosophical circles from the beginning; 
it exceeded, so many felt, the legitimate boundaries of philosophical in- 
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quiry. But the point we are concerned to make here is that the nature of 
the disaffection with philosophy of religion in strictly religious circles has 
had an unsettling effect upon the Christian community’s understanding of 
its own position on the issue. The implication has seemed to be that when 
Christian theology rejects this tendency in philosophy of religion it is also 
rejecting the principle of philosophical alliance itself. And there have not 
been lacking those who have made the most of this situation in the name of 
a fideistic concern. But a balanced perspective appears once more to be 
gaining the ascendancy. Increasingly, philosophical theologians, who ob- 
viously have been affected by the recent theological renaissance, are making 
it clear that they do not conceive of their discipline as self-sufficient apart 
from the forms and insights of the philosophical venture in the total culture. 


All that we have been saying thus far is related to the fundamental 
problem of faith and reason. As we turn now to the more specific aspects 
of this problem it is hoped that these introductory considerations will jus- 
tify this paper’s methodological principle of directing attention more spe- 
cifically to the philosophical dimension of contemporary religious thought 
than to the philosophy of religion, as such, as it has more commonly been 
conceived. 

Some sixteen hundred years ago Augustine wrote, “Understanding is 
the reward of faith. Therefore seek not to understand that thou mayest 
believe, but believe that thou mayest understand.” This point of view has 
had a checkered career in subsequent centuries but has managed to persist 
as one important motif in the life and thought of the Christian community. 
The Franciscans were its defenders and elaborators in the medieval period, 
standing as a minority voice against the confident rationalism of Thomistic 
Dominicans. It was reaffirmed as a dominant motif in the Protestant Refor- 
mation, but suffered another relative eclipse later on from Protestant 
scholasticism in the church and the impact of the Age of Reason on religious 
thought in the general culture. In our times we once more find an atmos- 
phere in which it can breathe and show signs of real vitality, as evidenced 
by the distinctive Augustinian strain in so much of contemporary Christian 
thought. There is even a valid sense in which it could be said that Augus- 
tine was a forerunner of modern pragmatism: “we know by doing” and not 
simply by abstract speculation. But Augustine, of course, means to imply 
more than what we understand as the pragmatic or instrumental principle. 
His argument is concerned not only with the active principle of will in the 
knowing process, but also with an explicit orientation for the effectual oper- 
ation of the will. All reasoning operates within some basic context, in terms 
of some initial assumptions, which are both unproved and unprovable. And 
it is in terms of such fundamental orientations that various systems of 
thought arise. The Marxist has his basic assumptions, the humanist has 
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his, and so on. But it is distinctive of Christianity, Augustine holds, to 
acknowledge that it is grounded in faith-assumptions, and indeed to glory 
in the particular faith in which it is grounded. Perhaps Augustine would 
have accepted Tillich’s description of this phenomenon as representing a 
person’s “ultimate concern.” That is to say, faith is in no sense a proposi- 
tional affirmation or assertion of any kind, but is rather the ultimate ground 
with respect to which any given pattern of propositional affirmations or as- 
sertions finds their significant meaning. For the Christian, this ultimate 
ground, whatever else it may mean, is the God and Father of Jesus Christ. 


But our concern here is not with the content of the faith Augustine 
espouses but rather with the methodological principle itself. What is faith 
for Augustine? Certainly it is not “believing something you know ain’t so.” 
Rather, faith is responding in trust to an ultimate orientation which cannot 
be given rigorous logical verification, but which in the act of acceptance 
illumines the context of one’s existence, brings things into meaningful how- 
ever disturbing relationship, and puts old and persisting questions into a 
context that makes creative grappling with them a promising possibility. 
This general approach falls more within the context of the voluntaristic 
than the rationalistic tradition of the later medieval period. For Augustine, 
however, this is not sheer voluntarism but rather a combination of will and 
intellect. In Augustine’s own experience the priority of faith did not mean 
an escape from the torturous problems raised by reason but rather the 
establishment of a new context within which to come to grips with these 
problems. His new-found faith, rather than a tranquillizer for an anxious 
and highly stimulated mind, unleashed the powers of his mind and of his 
whole being in a way he had never known before. 


If we incline to take Augustine’s faith-orientation, or his doctrine of 
faith-orientation, seriously it can easily be shown that the position is in es- 
sential agreement with the first two of the three principles suggested earlier 
as characterizing the main drift of current religious thought. Augustine 
was convinced that religious faith is not faith in general but is rather the 
depth dimension of a specific time-related tradition, and it is also clear that 
he was fully persuaded of the necessity of existential commitment, this be- 
ing the essence of the position we have just presented. But how far can we 
go in attributing to Augustine a conviction about the third principle, i.e., 
that the man of faith has a mandate to use every available resource of rea- 
son in the service of the faith concerned? We are, it should be said, making 
extensive use of Augustine in this context because many, including the 
present writer, see in him the Christian philosopher par excellence. 

We have already indicated one crucial aspect of Augustine’s under- 
standing of the relation of faith and reason: reason operates within the 
context of a given faith-orientation, but within this context it is to exercise 
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its powers to the fullest. Some may have an innate and understandable 
suspicion of the role of reason conceived after this fashion, and would point 
to Augustine himself as an example of the dark country into which this 
principle may lead. Was not Augustine exercising just this principle, they 
ask, when he enunciated a doctrine of double predestination in the contro- 
versy with Pelagius? The answer, we believe, would have to be both yes 
and no—yes, in that he was ostensibly working within this context; no, when 
one reviews what actually took place in that controversy. The truth is that 
Augustine enunciated and elaborated his doctrine of double predestination 
in terms of an autonomous philosophical doctrine of the sovereignty of 
God that bore no indigenous relationship with his ultimate ground in faith, 


i.e., that we know ourselves in relationship to God through his revelation in © 


Jesus Christ. The same thing can be said for Calvin, in spite of his much 
protested biblical allegiance. In truth, then, the doctrine of double predes- 
tination is a rejection of the Augustinian doctrine of faith rather than an 


example of it. 
Conversion of Philosophy by Faith 


The issue that now needs to be pressed in the consideration of faith and 
reason is the relation the Christian thinker sustains to the total philosophical 
enterprise of his culture. It had best be acknowledged at the outset that the 
Christian philosopher, as we have attempted to delineate his role, does oper- 
ate within the context, the basic presuppositions, of a Christian world view. 
This is what it means to reason within faith. One way of stating it is that 
the reason of the Christian philosopher, is a “converted reason.” In a real 
sense, the same thing can be said of the Marxist philosopher: his is a con- 
verted reason, a reason that takes its stand within the presuppositions, what 
are really the ultimate presuppositions, of a Marxist worldview. But does 
this mean that there can be no mutual and creative interchange between 
thinkers who are committed to different and diverse ultimate presupposi- 
tions? Admittedly, there are Christian thinkers today who come very close 
to saying just this, but they do not represent the main trend of current re- 
ligious thinking. 


The fundamental mistake, we believe, of those who deny the possibility 
of creative interaction between different faith-orientations is their failure 
to take into due account the common humanity we all share. While it is 
certainly true that what men see in and about their world of experience de- 
pends in significant degree upon what they bring to the perceptual event— 
personal history, presuppositional framework, etc.—this should not be 
allowed to obscure the structural order encountered in the event. Men face 
the ultimate facts of human existence whoever and wherever they are— 
hunger and thirst, pain and sickness, defeat and frustration, hope and vic- 
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tory, sin and guilt, life and death. As Tillich has summarized it, all men 
face the promise of being and the threat of non-being. These existential 
facts of our existence are not partial in choice of persons to whom they will 
apply—one measure for the Christian philosopher, another measure for 
the non-Christian! For this reason all the really great philosophers attempt 
in their varying ways to come to terms with the precarious and sometimes 
exhilarating facts of existence—Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, Kant, 
Hegel, Nietsche, Whitehead. In this crucial respect there is a language of 
our common humanity that has priority in principle over any of our philoso- 
phies or theologies. While wishing in no wise to minimize the importance 
of the ultimate faith-orientation which any individual or community brings 
to these crucial aspects of our common humanity, we may surely affirm 
that it is a serious imbalance which stresses the historically patterned re- 
sponse, the specific faith-orientation, to the virtual exclusion of the struc- 
tural order of events, the existential realities, that initiate the demand for 
faith in the first place. It may well be that no one since Kant can confi- 
dently assume that it is possible ever to separate the structural order en- 
countered in a given event and the subject’s interpretation of that structure. 
But while we are not concerned to pursue the critical issue in epistemology 
as such, it does need to be remembered that Kant himself was not one to 
deny that there is an encounter with the non-self in our common experience, 
however limited our powers for filtering it out. This is all that really con- 
cerns us in our present emphasis, namely, that there is a common humanity 
in what we encounter in our existence as persons over and above what we 
bring to the encounter out of our historical-relatedness. 

There are “wheels within wheels” in the line of argument we are pur- 
suing, as we all know. But our point is simple enough in its essence, namely, 
that if the strongly faith-oriented religious thinker is justified in his insis- 
tence upon the existential relatedness of all men to their own position in 
space and time, and upon the crucial importance of their specific orientation 
to their ultimate concern, so too should it be acknowledged that all men are 
equally related existentially as a common humanity. 

If men are truly related in their common humanity it would follow that 
there is also some basis for meaningful contact between the thought patterns 
of thinking men, be they philosophers, theologians, or what not, i.e., where 
the existential facts of the human estate are acknowledged and taken up in 
thought with genuine seriousness. 

Is it any wonder then that Augustine should be known as a Christian 
Platonist, and that most Augustinians who have followed have not denied 
the legitimacy of the appelation? So too with Thomas Aquinas and his 
Christian Aristotelianism, the neo-Kantian Christians, Neo-Hegelian Chris- 
tians, or even the Kierkegaardian Christians! This is not to suggest that it 
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is incumbent upon every Christian thinker to align himself with some philo- 
sophical system or trend, but it is to say that the philosophical dimension of 
a cultural epoch seems to have been appropriated without apology by many 
of the greatest of Christian thinkers. Indeed, one suspects that a case could 
be made for the thesis that even those Christian thinkers who have eschewed 
all philosophical associations in the name of an uncompromising biblicism 
have in reality reflected something of a philosophical as well as theological 
conditioning—Luther with his nominalism, Barth with his post-Kantian 
skepticism. But this is not essential to our main concern, which is that there 
may be, often is, and we think should be, a dynamic interchange between 
faith and reason, theology and philosophy, Christ and culture. It is needed 
from the standpoint of religion because rigor is needed in faith’s own under- 
standing of itself and in its assessment of its own faithfulness to the facts of 
existence; an area, of course, where science will also come in for its vital 
role. This interchange is needed also because faith should have recourse 
to every conceptual pattern a culture affords for whatever service it may 
render for faith’s articulation of the implication and import of its own 


fundamental ground. 


One thing needs special emphasis at this point. From the standpoint 
of faith, whatever it appropriates from reason or from secular philosophy 
must undergo conversion. Augustine was a Platonist, yes, but his was a 
converted Platonism. The reason this whole issue treads on such a narrow 
ridge is because it has all too often happened that the philosophical concept 
which faith has appropriated has not been converted, with the result that 
faith has been subtly drawn to its own self-betrayal. Most Protestants are 
inclined to believe, for example, that something uncomfortably close to this 
was involved in Aquinas’ appropriation of Aristotle. We suspect that it is 
not a fully converted Aristotelianism, but is rather a patchwork of Aristotle 
and Christian faith, with the seams still showing. Many of us have similar 
fears about the current infatuation in some Christian quarters with philo- 
sophical existentialism. Though it should be clear that this paper takes 
seriously the existential principle of “involvement,” this is by no means a 
necessary corollary to an aggressive skepticism so ingredient to much formal 
existentialism. Existentialism may be a profitable servant to the Christian 
faith in our time, but if so it must be a converted existentialism. 


Christian Faith Rediscovering Itself 


So much for the general argument itself. To what extent does this 
principle of the dynamic relation of faith and reason, its valid expression 
or failure of expression, help us to understand ourselves and the relatively 
recent past? Interesting illustrations are not hard to find. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries a sterile Protestant scholasticism had 
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wrapped its faith up in a neat little package as a set of embalmed “proposi- 
tional truths,” a denial in spirit, if not always in letter of its Pauline, Aug- 
ustinian, and (in the best sense of the term) Reformation heritage. What 
were some of the profundities of this treasure package? One such was a 
static and literal interpretation of the biblical statement on creation. This 
resulted in a downgrading of the temporal world itself to the confines of a 
finished world, a world that is going nowhere in particular, or in general 
either, but is simply the schoolmaster for a glory to be hoped for in the 
world to come. What is of most significance in such a view is not the view 
itself (there was nothing particularly new in that) but the way in which it 
was frozen into a static biblical literalism. Such a state of affairs proved 
intolerable for the adventurous creative spirit of the Renaissance (which 
was itself more deeply rooted in some of the vital strains of medieval cul- 
ture than is sometimes recognized). It was thus only a matter of time until 
science and secular philosophy broke through to a fresh and invigorating 
understanding of the nature of nature, giving us a world that is dynamic, 
developmental, moving into an indeterminate future, but at least moving. 
The first reaction, after the initial shock, was to assume that the movement 
of a dynamic processive world is inevitably forward, genuinely creative, 
always toward something better. But sad disillusionment for these grand 
hopes has fallen upon us in our own century—two World Wars, a Korean 
War, a devastating depression, the frightening successes of an openly 
avowed irrationalism in the fascist idea, the shadow of communism that 
threatens our most cherished ways and values. We see a world that is on 
the move all right, but where it is moving God only knows, if indeed there 
be a God to know anything at all. 


Out of all this the Christian community has been shaken loose from its 
sterile complacency to a rediscovery of the dynamic and the depth dimen- 
sion of its own faith. It has found that the biblical doctrine of creation is 
anything but static when seen within the context of the central message of 
both the Old and New Testaments. Here God is in dynamic relationship 
with his people even to the point of the Word’s becoming flesh. In short, 
Protestant Christendom through its encounter with culture has rediscovered 
the essence of its own faith—a creative world perspective and a linear view 
of history. And this in turn is making faith once more relevant, indeed 
redemptively relevant, to culture. Within the context of a revitalized and 
reformulated Christian world view, men are able to accept the realism of a 
scientific and philosophical analysis and description but to do so with a 
conviction of the meaningfulness of existence and the ultimate goodness of 
creation, however severe the judgments upon man’s aberrations. Looked 
at from an understandable Christian bias, it is a case of faith’s needing 
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reason and of reason’s needing faith; or, to put it another way, of the crea- 
tive potential of a faith to relate reason to its own depth. 


Or look at the contemporary scene from yet another of its dimensions. 
There is a naturalistic strain of philosophical thought running from Hume 
to the present which has tended to lose the reality of selfhood and the depth 
of freedom. We do not mean here simply the idea of the self as an under- 
lying substance of some kind—perhaps this had to come—but the self as 
spirit, and freedom as a genuine potential. Man is a part of nature, we 
have been told, subject to nature’s laws, and to be understood, in the final 
analysis, in terms of natural processes. To be sure, we have some ingenious 
and illuminating analyses of how man through natural processes ultimately 


achieved his self-consciousness (George Herbert Mead, for example), but 


we have been hard put in such analyses to find a genuine doctrine of free- 
dom; and in large measure it is freedom that we mean when we define 
man as spirit. 

The phenomenon of philosophical existentialism is a reaction against 
this downgrading of man as person. Here man as pure, free subject is 
asserted with a courage and persistence seldom, if ever, found in the his- 
tory of thought. But what is to be hoped for, in the end, in such a proclama- 
tion? It is doubtless better to go down proclaiming to the bitter end the 
invincibility of one’s unconquerable soul than to finish off with a whimper, 
though the prospect is not encouraging in either instance. But the thorough- 
going existentialist is doomed to such a fate because he has no ground in 
faith that can relieve him of the bondage of his pure subjectivity. He has 
freedom, yes, in the sense of an affirmation of essential selfhood in defiance 
of anything and everything the world may do to him. But this is not an ul- 
timate answer, and fundamentally not a new one, to the problem of despair. 
Philosophical existentialism in its characteristic form cannot be an ulti- 
mate answer because it does not have a ground in faith that can produce 
either community or love. 

But a “converted” existentialism is something else again. It may, and 
in a significant way has, reinvigorated Christian thinking to examine once 
again its own depth. For the understanding of man as spirit, or, as Rein- 
hold Niebuhr (and I believe William Temple before him) put it, man as 
the convergence of nature and spirit does appear to be of the essence of 
the faith-presuppositions of the Christian understanding of man. Also in- 
digenous to the ultimate ground of this faith-orientation is the possibility 
and demand for community and love. When brought within this responsible 
and creative context, existentialism may be redeemed, and at the same time 
be a worthy servant of the redemptive reality to which it now becomes com- 
mitted. For the freedom that is proclaimed by a Christian faith aware of 
its own depth is not the freedom of irresponsibility; it is not even the free- 
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dom of indeterminism. It is rather, as William Temple has put it, the free- 
dom vouchsafed by the rejection of one form of determinism for a higher 
form of determinism; the rejection of the deterministic law of egoistic pre- 
occupation with self-preservation for a determinism by the ground of being 
itself, for a bondage to the will of God which is perfect freedom. 

Here again our main concern is with the relation of faith and reason. 
Philosophical existentialism is, we believe, bankrupt ultimately unless it can 
find a ground of faith that can give it an ethic for community. On the other 
hand, it is through contact with such vibrant and courageous movements that 
define and seek to speak to the sickness of culture that the Christian com- 
munity can be kept sensitive to the depth of its own ultimate ground. 

And so it stands as we see it. In the relation of faith and reason, faith 
has priority in principle, but it is a priority not of fundamental opposition 
and separation but rather a priority which, when carefully construed, is 
reason in its depth. “Believe and you shall be saved”—but “faith without 
works is dead.” 
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The Critical Necessity for a Dynamic Encounter 
By Frank Nelson Gardner 


IN EVERY AGE Christians are committed to the task of transmitting 
and communicating the gospel. Such communication, in order to be rele- 
vant, is a deeply cultural process. All communication rests upon an ordered 
structure of meaning and men cannot escape such an ordered structure, for 
the human mind dynamically operates with words and language. Words 
and language do not remain static as human culture does not remain static. 
As men advance in knowledge and understanding along every area of human 
experience what happens in each area has relevance for all the others. We 
are whole men and the whole of life is interactive. It is the persisting tend- 
ency of men to approach life and thought fragmentarily. This is true 
whether such men be theologians, ministers, philosophers, scientists, musi- 
cians, doctors, or farmers. If such a tendency becomes pronounced, men 
working in specific areas of human growth begin to act as if the events with 
which they work are occurring in a vacuum. The result is intellectual 
myopia and mental astigmatism. 

In recent years Christian thought has been so engrossed with internal 
problems that, in a very real sense, it has been spinning around and around 
in an eddy, while the current of human life has flowed on in other areas. 
To mix metaphors, the result is a slowly widening chasm between Christian 
thought and the thought of the “secular” world. This is true in philosophy, 
in the arts, and in science. 

Yet it is to this “secular” world that the gospel must be communicated. 
To be effective it will not do to allow the chasm to widen decade after 
decade and attempt to solve the problem by trying to speak with ever louder 
and louder volume (electronically or otherwise), but maintaining the 
thought structures and meanings of the present, which will soon be archaic. 

The same critical necessity which confronted the New Testament 
writers, the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
the Cambridge Platonists, Schleiermacher, and the more nearly contempo- 
rary Christian thinkers who faced a life-context involving theories of evo- 
lution and critical methodology applied to the Bible, confronts us now. 
What is desperately needed is a “new Modernism” in the best sense of the 


1. The main body of this article was read as a paper to the Panel of Scholars (Disciples of 
Christ) in St. Louis, January 31, 1959. 
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meaning of this term. The grounds for this assertion I shall indicate by a 
few references to recent findings and theories in modern science. 

In mid-twentieth century modern man well knows that the world is far 
more complex, intricate, and interactive than he had reason for believing it 
to be at the beginning of the century. How comfortable and simple that life 
seems to us, looking back on it from the vantage point of a half-century 
later. Scientists proceeded with calm assurance to “map out the universe,” 
to fill in the details on its structure, to work with simple laws of “cause 
and effect,” to assume a clear distinction between “matter” and “energy,” 
and to postulate the indestructibility and uncreatability of matter. But 
modern man is not so fortunate as to be allowed to live in serenity and 
simplicity. Since the first self-sustaining chain reaction in Chicago in 1943, 
and the following history of atomic fission, we have become aware of the 
fact that matter is destructible. Our supposedly clear picture of the uni- 
verse in atomic and molecular structures of only a few years ago is now 
considerably clouded. Twenty years ago all atoms seemed to be composed 
of three kinds of elementary particles: protons, electrons, and neutrons. 
Today, the number of elementary particles has multiplied. We are un- 
certain as to whether these elementary particles were originally present in 
the atom or were produced as a result of fission and/or bombardment. 
Light itself is not even clearly understood. A beam of light is at one and 
the same time a set of particles and also waves. 

But so is a beam of electrons and rapidly moving atomic nuclei. 
Further, a generation ago, chemists often engaged in speculating as to just 
where electrons were located in the model of a molecule, while the essence 
of the new quantum mechanics is that we can never determine by any con- 
ceivable experiment the exact location of any of these electrons. Any in- 
strument or device we can use affects the behavior of the elementary par- 
ticles. This is the famous “uncertainty principle.” 

For us moderns these words of T. S. Eliot are pregnant with meaning: 


Home is where one starts from. As we grow older 
The world becomes stranger, the pattern more complicated 
Of dead and living? 


Today scientists are divided as to whether a clear picture of the struc- 
ture of the universe will ever be attained. At his death Einstein was work- 
ing on a Unified Field Theory by which he hoped to gain such a picture. 
Einstein believed to his death that we live in a world comprehensible by our 
minds. Others, like Percy Bridgman, are skeptical. He writes: 


Finally, I come to what it seems to me may well be from the long 
range point of view the most revolutionary of the insights to be derived 


2. From “East Coker” in Four Quartets. Copyright, 1943, by T. S. Eliot. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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from our recent experiences in physics, more revolutionary than the in- 
sights afforded by the discoveries of Galileo and Newton, or of Darwin. 
This is the insight that it is impossible to transcend the human reference 
point. . . . The new insight comes from a realization that the structure of 
nature may eventually be such that our processes of thought do not corre- 
spond to it sufficiently to permit us to think about it all. We have already 
had an intimation of this in the behavior of very small things in the 
quantum domain. . . . There can be no difference of opinion with regard 
to the dilemma that now confronts us in the direction of the very small. 
We are now approaching a bound beyond which we are forever estopped 
from pushing our inquiries, not by the construction of the world, but by 
the construction of ourselves* 
The construction of ourselves—this is more baffling than the construc- 
tion of the atom! The calm sureness of psychologists and sociologists a 
decade or so ago can be contrasted with the uncertainty among them now. 
Depth psychology has been modified by contemporary workers in this area 
more than would have been dreamed possible by Freud, Jung, and Adler. 
One has only to think of the deviations originated by such theorists as H. S. 
Sullivan, Alanson White, Karen Horney, and the present attention-attracting 
movement known as “Existential Psychoanalysis” numbering among its advo- 
cates Rollo May, William Barrett, and others, to see the present contrast. 
Once again, modern man can read with especially pertinent under- 
standing these lines from Alexander Pope’s Essay on Man of 1732-34, 
Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise and rudely great; 
He hangs between; in doubt to act or rest; 
In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast; 
Created half to rise, and half to fall; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled; 
The glory, jest and riddle of the world. 


At this point some theologians will begin to smile wisely, nod their 
heads, and in pontifical tones of voice announce that it is heartening to see 
scientists coming to the realization that scientific knowledge is so uncertain, 
for then there may be a chance that they will begin to see that the only cer- 
tain knowledge comes through “authority,” “revelation,” “tradition,” the 
“Bible,” or the witness of the “Church” or of the “Holy Spirit.” Once 
again the old familiar phrase will be uttered and the question asked, “What 
can Athens have to say to Jerusalem?” And once again we will be ad- 
monished that no attention needs to be paid to the findings of scholars and 
research workers in the fields of science for what is found there will neither 
contribute to nor diminish the understanding of the Christian faith. 

3. P. W. Bridgman, “Philosophical Implications of Physics” in American Academy of Arts 


“"d Sciences, Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 5 (February, 1950). Used by permission of author and pub- 
isher. 
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Yet this reading of the present situation in science would be called by 
scientists a most misleading misreading. In discussing the changing scien- 
tific scene James B. Conant says that actually while scientists were proceed- 
ing with what they thought was the establishing of some kind of “map” of 
the world of experience, they were doing what scientists now see as the ob- 
jective of science, namely, to treat theories as “policies” rather than as 
“creeds.” As such, a theory is to connect or coordinate apparently diverse 
phenomena, and most pertinently, to suggest, stimulate, and direct experi- 
ment. While we may never be able precisely to structure the physical world, 
the new physics has altered very little some of the older conceptual schemes 
of physics and chemistry. In the case of light, for instance, mathematically, 
theories can be based on it either as elementary particles or as waves, and 
the answers will come out the same and the same practical results be 
achieved. Consequently Conant argues we must regard scientific theories 
“fas guides to human action and thus an extension of common sense.” 

Let us turn to certain discoveries of science in recent years and point 
out some of their implications for theology. Thanks to Einstein we have 
learned new facts about our world. We learned new facts about the effects 
of swift motions on things. We found that a yardstick in motion is con- 
tracted, that the rate of a clock is slowed by motion, and so forth. To say 
that “this table is ten feet long” is an incomplete statement, and strictly 
speaking, meaningless. For this statement does not contain a description of 
the motion of the yardstick which is used. A richer statement to replace 
this skimpy one would be, “This table is ten feet long measured with a 
yardstick which is at rest with respect to this room.” Such a statement is a 
clear assertion and its adequacy can now be tested with much more exactness 
and precision than can the original incomplete statement. Actually, the 
word “relativism,” so much deplored in certain theological circles today, 
means the introduction of a richer language which allows us to meet more 
adequately the requirements of an enriched experience.” 

Relativity has helped us to see that all events are in relation to other 
events. Strictly speaking, one can say that in a world in which any change 
or alteration whatsoever occurs we can say of nothing in that world that in 
all respects it remains unchanged, let alone unchangeable. This obvious 
fact has influenced the thinking of several contemporary Christian thinkers 
such as Charles Hartshorne, but has not been even considered by most theo- 
logians. Yet it must affect any Christian doctrine of God, for if God and 
the world and God and man are in any kind of relation, a change in the 
world and a change in man cannot leave God completely unchanged, as in 
much orthodox theology. As Hume long ago pointed out, God cannot stand 


4. Conant, James B., Modern Science and Modern Man, “Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1952), p. 59. 
5. Cf. Frank, Philipp, Relativity a Richer Truth (Beacon Press, Boston, 1950). 
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in that complete, fixed, and perfect state which is the intellectual idol of 
traditional philosophy and theology. 


Similarly, we have discovered that behavior and behavior choices are 
much more complex than we used to believe. Here relativity makes the 
picture clearer. For instance, some one is heard to say, “George is a bad 
boy.” We ask, “Why is George a bad boy?” The answer is, “Because he 
disobeyed his parents.” But then we learn that George’s parents wanted 
him to steal. Now we do not say that George is a bad boy. The term “bad” 
no longer has definite meaning when we say “George is a bad boy” unless it 
is used with specification. In other words, George is “bad” in relation to 
something or other. If one comes to a conflict of authorities, then to be 
“bad” is not to obey the higher authority. The political head of a na- 
tion may be a “higher authority” than the parents. But it could happen that 
he is a criminal, too. We have to trace back the meaning of “being bad” to 
the “supreme authority.” This may be “God’s will,” or “the supreme ethi- 
cal law” (like Kant’s categorical imperative), or “the voice of the spirit” 
within us. The statement “George is bad” must now be enriched with a 
great many additions. To have a definite meaning the statement must con- 
tain, for example, the procedures by which God’s will, or the “supreme 
authority” can be legitimately interpreted. The language thus becomes 
now highly “relativized.” A statement of the simple type, “George is a bad 
boy,” no longer has clear and definite meaning. The same is true if we say 
“George is a sinner.” If we attempt to cling firmly to what might be termed 
“absolute moral laws” we shall soon notice that no conclusion at all can be 
drawn that would be pertinent to an actual life situation. 

“Thou shalt not kill” is a general ethical rule. But even those who 
ardently believe in this and similar “absolute” rules soon discover that this 
simple rule is not helpful in our actual life unless an operational definition 
of the term “killing” is given. It is one thing to kill in murder, another to 
kill in self-defense, or to save one’s children from an attack by a manic- 
depressive. Are all cases of causing death killing? Is it “killing” to put 
to death a tyrant, mad with power, who under the cloak of synthetic legality, 
executes innocent people by the hundreds of thousands? Under what con- 
ditions is a tyrant enough of a tyrant to make a job of liquidating him dif- 
ferent from “killing” him. The point here is that a so-called simple rule is 
much more complex than it appears. For when one says, “You must not 
kill” it is only true in “relation to something.” You follow it or you do not 
depending upon the actual situation and in relation to . . . something. So- 
called absolute rules in ethics fail to define the exact line of action in pre- 
cisely those cases where moral guidance is most needed. In Christian 
ethics we Christians need to meet squarely the implications of relativity and 
provide clearer guidance for men living in confusing times. Let us turn 
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of from relativity to the behavior of elementary particles and examine other 
implications for Christian thought. 
mv J. Robert Oppenheimer, director of the Institute for Advanced Study 
ne at Princeton and one of the world’s greatest physicists says, 
he P What do we mean by an elementary particle? . . . Almost every 
ed : month has surprises for us in the findings about these particles. We are 
‘. learning how poorly we had identified the properties even of our old 
q’ q friends among them. And in the course of this we are learning how far 
it ’ away our notion of elementarity—of what makes a particle elementary— 
to ] is from the early ideas of the Hindu and Greek atomists, or even the 
be g chemical atomists of a century ago. 
oe 3 The puzzle in general terms is one of structure. We understand a 
good deal about the behavior of electrons, neutrons and protons. But we 
pat have no structure for them. Originally, we had postulated certain idea- 
to lized properties for them—we had assumed that they were bare unchang- 
hi- 4 ing particles just as the atom was once thought to be a bare unchanging 
¢ a particle. But we know now that this is not an accurate description. We 
Ps a are finding out, moreover, that what we are forced to call elementary 
ii, particles retain neither permanence nor identity. That is to say, they are 
always capable of change, one into the other. All the elementary par- 
me ticles interact so strongly when they are close together that their chief 
1€s difficulty is to separate them from their interactions with others. 
ad Paradoxically, it has begun to appear that each of these particles 
ay could logically be regarded as a composite of all the others; when they 
ad come into interaction they manifest themselves as complex structures— 
b they behave like structures composed of other structures. And when you 
” knock them together the end products won’t be the same ingredients. 
What comes out won’t be the same as what you knock together. In cosmic- 
*ho ray experience one often sees collisions between particles in which liter- 
his ally scores of additional particles suddenly appear out of nowhere, many 
‘hs more than there were to begin with. So it is clear that new charged par- 
ticles can be created. It is believed that these new charged particles are— 
to well, they are nicknamed mesons. That is not much of a commitment 
1i¢- since no one knows what a meson is, except that it has an intermediate 
put mass somewhere between that of an electron and that of a proton or a 
ity, neutron. 
ei Until a few months ago we thought there were three different kinds 
6 of mesons. Now we have seven. How many are there really? The 
lif- r study of mesons and the laws of their production, about which almost 
> 1S ; nothing is known, presents, I think, the most exciting challenge of the 
not 3 near future.° 
“ 4 Two things stand out there. First, elementary particles engage in 
A furious interaction with each other whenever they have a chance and in the 
_— process of their interaction take on characteristics of each other. This dis- 
aad plays a remarkable similarity to creative human interaction and reminds 
urn 6. As quoted by Lincoln Barnett in “J. Robert Oppenheimer,” Life Magazine, Oct. 10, 1949. 


(Italics by the writer.) Courtesy Life Magazine. Copyright 1949 Time Inc. 
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us of what the social psychologists from George Herbert Mead on have been 
telling us about the development of the human mind and self. We become 
persons through creative social interaction and communion and in the 
process of doing so prehend other events and select positively or nega- 
tively qualities and characteristics in other events and weave the pattern of 
our own becoming. If the doctrine of God as love is taken seriously, both 
the behavior of elementary particles and the behavior of men contribute to 
a richer understanding of the doctrine. 

Love is much more than emotion, sentimental feeling, sympathy or 
even empathy. An analysis of love will reveal that terms such as agape, 
meaning sacrificial love or self-forgetful love, are also inadequate. What 
is it that is “sacrificial”? “Sacrificial” is an adjective. Love, in its full 
Christian meaning and as a result of critical analysis, will be found to be a 
creative process in which the values of diversity are preserved and enhanced 
in a new synthesis, a new structuring of events with novel qualities and 
values which emerge transformed out of the interaction of persons who sur- 
render themselves freely to be so re-made. 

What happens at the level of nuclear physics, the level of biological 
growth, and the level of human personality, reveals that the creative process 
we call “love” at the human level is characteristically at work at all levels. 
As such it is not “supernatural,” but certainly “super-personal,” towering 
in awesome majesty far above the levels of personality, which are, in part, 
its products. The concept of “personality” is as inadequate as the concept 
of “impersonality” when applied to God the Creator. God as Love is a 
doctrine of both divine immanence and divine transcendence. What hap- 
pens in the interaction of elementary particles provides further evidence in 
support of what Christians have maintained about God’s purposive activity 
among men. ; 

Second, since new charged particles not only can be created, but are 
being created, this fact has direct implications for any Christian doctrine of 
creation and of God as Creator. It has bearing upon a Christian doctrine 
of continuing creation and of creation ex nihilo. As we turn from nuclear 
physics to astronomy and astrophysics we are once again immediately con- 
fronted by facts and theories which demand further reconstruction in Chris- 
tian thought if we are to communicate the gospel to persons who are begin- 
ning to live in a “new world.” Primitive man structured his concepts out 
of the “world” of experience which was his. In many instances this “world” 
had for its boundaries the valley between the mountain ranges in which he 
lived. His descendants had a larger world, and after many thousands of 
years, his “world” was the earth with its lights. In time man adjusted his 
thinking according to his discoveries of what our solar system is. This is 
where the modern mind is at rest. We have not yet adjusted our thinking 
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and our concepts to the universe which our telescopes have now revealed. 


The general structure of the universe is known to a partial extent now. 
Our sun is a rather mediocre star in the Galaxy (most of us know it as the 
“Milky Way”). In addition to our own sun there are about three hundred 
thousand million stars in this particular galaxy. The distance across the 
galaxy must, of course, be measured in light-years (light travelling at the 
rate of 186,000 miles per second). Our galaxy is about 150,000 light 
years across and between 25,000 and 40,000 light years thick. The total 
mass of the galaxy is estimated to be about 160,000 million times the mass 
of our sun. The galaxy, as a whole, is slowly rotating around its center of 
gravity. The sun takes about 225 million years to complete its orbit around 
the Milky Way. 

In the space beyond the Milky Way, other such galaxies or systems of 
stars of approximately the same size as our own, are scattered at quite 
regular intervals throughout the space which we can now explore. These 
systems are called “extra-galactic” nebulae. How many are there? Astron- 
omers do not know, as the census is far from complete. But, from what 
count has already been made, it is thought that about thirty millions of them 
are visible now. The average distance between two such nebulae is about 
two million light years. 

Is there self-conscious life much like ours to be found anywhere else 
in all this vast universe? Harlow Shapley, world famous astronomer at 
Harvard, and others are convinced that there is. A year ago, in an address 
at Drake University, Professor Shapley asserted with confidence that there 
are at least 1500-2000 such planets which have all the necessary conditions 
for life, as we know it, to develop. If this high degree of probability turns 
out to be fact, Christians will not only be faced with meeting the demand 
for a restructuring of thought to meet the present known facts about the 
universe, but we will need to adjust our doctrines of Christology and of 
salvation in addition to the doctrine of creation. The Christian doctrine of 
creation will also be affected by a resolution of the present conflicting 
theories as to the origin of the universe. This may be solved in the next few 
years by means of the new giant radio-telescopes. 

There are two major theories as to how the universe began. One is 
called the “evolutionary” or “big bang” theory. According to its pro- 
ponents, the matter that now exists was once concentrated in a single mass 
that may have been no larger than the orbit of the earth. This “primeval 
atom,” held to have been of intense density of something like two billion 
tons per cubic inch, disintegrated; its matter turned into hot, rapidly ex- 
panding gas, and remained so until about nine billion years ago. Then the 
gas began to condense into the millions of galaxies of stars with their planets, 
which make up the present universe. Also, at about the same time a mys- 
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being created, this fact has direct implications for any Christian doctrine of 
creation and of God as Creator. It has bearing upon a Christian doctrine 
of continuing creation and of creation ex nihilo. As we turn from nuclear 
physics to astronomy and astrophysics we are once again immediately con- 
fronted by facts and theories which demand further reconstruction in Chris- 
tian thought if we are to communicate the gospel to persons who are begin- 
ning to live in a “new world.” Primitive man structured his concepts out 
of the “world” of experience which was his. In many instances this “world” 
had for its boundaries the valley between the mountain ranges in which he 
lived. His descendants had a larger world, and after many thousands of 
years, his “world” was the earth with its lights. In time man adjusted his 
thinking according to his discoveries of what our solar system is. This is 
where the modern mind is at rest. We have not yet adjusted our thinking 
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and our concepts to the universe which our telescopes have now revealed. 


The general structure of the universe is known to a partial extent now. 
Our sun is a rather mediocre star in the Galaxy (most of us know it as the 
“Milky Way”). In addition to our own sun there are about three hundred 
thousand million stars in this particular galaxy. The distance across the 
galaxy must, of course, be measured in light-years (light travelling at the 
rate of 186,000 miles per second). Our galaxy is about 150,000 light 
years across and between 25,000 and 40,000 light years thick. The total 
mass of the galaxy is estimated to be about 160,000 million times the mass 
of our sun. The galaxy, as a whole, is slowly rotating around its center of 
gravity. The sun takes about 225 million years to complete its orbit around 
the Milky Way. 

In the space beyond the Milky Way, other such galaxies or systems of 
stars of approximately the same size as our own, are scattered at quite 
regular intervals throughout the space which we can now explore. These 
systems are called “extra-galactic” nebulae. How many are there? Astron- 
omers do not know, as the census is far from complete. But, from what 
count has already been made, it is thought that about thirty millions of them 
are visible now. The average distance between two such nebulae is about 
two million light years. 

Is there self-conscious life much like ours to be found anywhere else 
in all this vast universe? Harlow Shapley, world famous astronomer at 
Harvard, and others are convinced that there is. A year ago, in an address 
at Drake University, Professor Shapley asserted with confidence that there 
are at least 1500-2000 such planets which have all the necessary conditions 
for life, as we know it, to develop. If this high degree of probability turns 
out to be fact, Christians will not only be faced with meeting the demand 
for a restructuring of thought to meet the present known facts about the 
universe, but we will need to adjust our doctrines of Christology and of 
salvation in addition to the doctrine of creation. The Christian doctrine of 
creation will also be affected by a resolution of the present conflicting 
theories as to the origin of the universe. This may be solved in the next few 
years by means of the new giant radio-telescopes. 

There are two major theories as to how the universe began. One is 
called the “evolutionary” or “big bang” theory. According to its pro- 
ponents, the matter that now exists was once concentrated in a single mass 
that may have been no larger than the orbit of the earth. This “primeval 
atom,” held to have been of intense density of something like two billion 
tons per cubic inch, disintegrated; its matter turned into hot, rapidly ex- 
panding gas, and remained so until about nine billion years ago. Then the 
gas began to condense into the millions of galaxies of stars with their planets, 
which make up the present universe. Also, at about the same time a mys- 
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terious, repelling force, a sort of “anti-gravity” which operates only when 
matter is separated by very great distances, acted upon the galaxies and 
sent them flying away from each other. This is what they are still doing, 
the most distant ones moving away from the earth at the rate of 37,000 miles 
per second, or about one-fifth of the speed of light. 


To the originator of the theory, the Abbé Georges Lemaitre, the crea- 
tion of the primeval atom was a divine act. It was also an act outside the 
possibilities of human knowledge. But some of the Belgian priest’s non- 
religious disciples disagree. George Gamow holds that the original prime- 
val atom was not the ultimate beginning at all but merely a state of maxi- 
mum contraction of a universe which had previously existed for an eternity 
of time. To ask what came before it is pointless. Our present expanding 
universe will contract again—and so on ad infinitum. 


The second theory as to the origin of the universe is by now known as 
the “continuous creation” theory or the “steady state universe” theory. 
Proponents of this theory in the United States include, among others, such 
astrophysicists as Jess L. Greenstein and William A. Fowler of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. The theory originated a few years ago 
when a group of Cambridge astrophysicists and astronomers and mathema- 
ticians, finding many things wrong with the “big bang” theory, went to work 
along new lines. To these British scientists (among them Bondi, Gold, and 
Hoyle) the evidence seemed to point to a radically different theory. 


The second hypothesis holds that matter is still being created in the 
form of hydrogen gas. Such hydrogen appears at the rate of a few atoms 
per year in each cubic mile of space. As galaxies of stars fly apart, new 
galaxies of stars form out of the hydrogen appearing in the gaps between 
them. These new galaxies, in turn, as they develop and grow older, fly 
apart, leaving the space between them free for the formation of still newer 
galaxies. Stars form out of hydrogen by condensation and nuclear re- 
actions. They turn partly into helium by fusion processes somewhat like 
those that generate hydrogen bombs. 

Midleweight and heavy-weight elements are also produced in a similar 
way. Since many stars lose or throw off much of their material into space, 
the elements produced in the older stars become mixed in the general cloud 
of hydrogen. As a consequence, as new stars form out of the cloud of 
hydrogen, they start with a somewhat different composition. As evidence 
of the adequacy of this theory, its proponents point to the fact that groups 
of giant red stars not only contain an abundance of heavy materials but are 
still producing them abundantly. 

According to the evolutionary or “big bang” theory the universe should 
contain an unchanging amount of matter. If this is the case, the material 
of the universe must be thinning out as the universe grows older and as its 
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galaxies fly apart. According to the continuous creation or “steady state” 
theory, the universe will not thin out. The issue may be decided within a 
few years by means of the new radio telescopes which permit a further 
exploration into space (and thus a further peering back into time). 


Regardless of conclusions reached at this point, we cannot ignore com- 
ing to grips with modern cosmology if, as Christians, we hold to any doc- 
trine of God as Creator. This is true, whether we hold that God is the 
Creator of all (ex nihilo or out of primal stuff), or whether our doctrine of 
creation so far as God is concerned is restricted to the good. 


In much the same way discoveries as to man’s nature and behavior 
raise rather startling questions for mid-twentieth century Christians in their 
attempts to structure an adequate doctrine of man’s nature and a similarly 
adequate doctrine of salvation. I shall not deal with what older “depth” 
psychologies, or the later “inter-personal” and “existential” psychologies 
have helped us to see about man. I shall raise questions for theology rising 
from discoveries of medical researchers as to the relation of electrical cur- 
rents in the brain and human behavior. 

Some months ago, Time carried this brief new item, 


This week there was a flurry of medical news made by researchers 
probing the dark unfathomed caves of mind. 

Convinced that surface brain waves, picked up by electrodes pasted 
on the scalp and recorded by the electroencephalograph, reveal little of 
what is happening below, the researchers had been plumbing the deeps 
with electrodes planted several inches down in the living brain. They 
hoped thus to learn where the controls are located for reflexes and in- 
stinct, emotions and reasoning. From this, they could go on to the 
diagnosis and treatment of physical disorders in the brain, and eventually, 
perhaps, to solving the riddle of mental illness, such as schizophrenia. 

From Yale Medical School to Chicago went a young Spanish psysi- 
ologist to tell of what he has learned from monkeys. Dr. Jose M. 
Rodrigues Delgado has drilled holes in the skulls of anesthized rhesus 
monkeys, jabbed fine electrodes (1/200 of an inch in diameter) deep 
into their brains, and carried connecting wires out to a tiny socket of the 
type used in midget radios. The sockets are attached at the back of the 
animal’s head. The monkeys recover quickly from the operation, appear 
to feel no discomfort, and go about their monkey business as usual. Then, 
by plugging into the sockets and making connections with electrical in- 
struments, Dr. Delgado can either record the animal’s normal brain waves 
or modify them by running a tiny current through their brains and watch- 
ing how this effects their behavior. 

With as many as forty leads into the brain of a single monkey, 
Dr. Delgado has found that by passing a current through different parts 
of the cortex, he can stimulate a resting monkey to raise his paws, turn 
around, yawn, or start to catch imaginary insects. In some monkeys he 
stimulated the hypothalamus for an hour a day, and the animals ate up 
to ten times as much as usual. A few days after such a stimulation is 
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stopped, the monkeys’ appetites go back to normal. The seat of a mon- 
key’s love for bananas evidently is deep in the frontal lobe of the brain: 
current applied here will make him refuse bananas. 


Applied to most parts of the brain, electrical stimulation has no 
effect on the monkey’s emotions, but the hippocampal region (midway 
between the ears) is an exception. An electric tickle there turned a fero- 
cious rhesus into a macaque Milquetoast; he even let Dr. Delgado take 
the liberty of stroking his face. The moment the current was turned off; 
he tried to bite. 

From monkeys, and eventually from human subjects, Dr. Delgado 
hopes to find precise spots in the brain where electrical stimulation or 
destruction can be used as a refined form of surgery, instead of the dras- 
tic lobotomy for victims of schizophrenia. Dr. Delgado and some other 
researchers have already gone on from animals to men as subjects in 
deep electro-encephalography. 

Tulane University investigators who have worked with Dr. Robert 
Galbraith Heath were also due in Chicago this week to tell of their spe- 
cialized study of schizophrenia. While team-mates work on the patient’s 
body chemistry, including metabolism and hormones, Dr. Heath wires 
their brains. 

Dr. Heath has drilled into the skulls of 32 schizophrenics, planted 
electrodes deep in the forebrain of each, and fastened the wire leads to a 
plastic plate mounted on the skull. In one particular part of the fore- 
brain, Dr. Heath has found what he believes to be abnormal, spiking 
brain waves of a type peculiar to schizophrenia. This is one of the re- 
search avenues he is following. He has also found that schizophrenics 
who seem hopelessly withdrawn and deranged sometimes show a striking 
outward improvement after they have carried the electrodes around in 
their heads for a few weeks and have received an occasional electric 
tingle. More than that he will not say. . . . In the oceans of the mind, it 
seems, there are both hidden waves and different types of current. Most 
sensory perceptions are transmitted by a frequency-modulation system. 
The sense of smell appears to work by amplitude modulation.’ 


Not many theologians would take issue with Langdon Gilkey of Vander- 
bilt when he says, “One central purpose of the gospel, of God’s act of salva- 
tion, is therefore, the establishment of a new community of love, held to- 
gether by the love of God and each other.”* This is common Christian 
doctrine. But the results of the research of Dr. Delgado and Dr. Heath 
indicate that such human behavior may depend in large measure, or at least 
in part, upon the types of electrical current going through the brain and the 
kind of waves such current produces. There is still much mystery about 
the mind—as not only such research shows, but also the evidence piling up 
in Europe and this country regarding extra-sensory perception. It is almost 
fantastic to contemplate the possibility that future ministers one hundred 

7. “The Ocean of the Mind,” Time, April 13, 1953. Courtesy Time; copyright Time Inc., 1953. 


8. Langdon Gilkey, “The Imperative for Unity; a Re-Statement,” Ecumenical Studies Series, 
IV, 1 (Sept., 1958). 
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years from now may be concerned to see that their members who may be 
inclined to be surly and sulky, give themselves a “tickle” of electric current 
now and then to help them become persons able to “love others” and to live 
in such a community with concern and empathy. What does actually hap- 
pen in the “proclamation of the gospel?” Is it possible that subtle changes 
in electrical waves are set up which affect a man and bring about “conver- 
sion?” I do not know. But there can be no question that what is being 
discovered about man in mid-twentieth century explorations cannot be dis- 
regarded by those of us concerned about man, man in continuity, and man 
under God. 

All that has been presented thus far indicates areas of concern for 
Christian thinkers. There is a strong tendency for Christians to become 
absorbed in re-threshing the old wheat again and again and to neglect the 
growing crops of new grain. We admit theoretically that the Christian 
community, its life, and its thought, do not operate in a vacuum. We are 
aware of the relation between Christianity and its cultural environment, and 
of the tensions and interactions of the two. But, possibly because of the 
increasing acceleration of life and thought in all areas, the complexity of 
modern thought forces us into a contentment with examining the structure of 
religious ideas as if they were in partial or total isolation from advancing 
knowledge and discovery in other areas. The practical result of this re- 
treat has been that the great majority of ministers (and one fears, far too 
many theologians) read almost exclusively in narrowly “religious” areas. 
It has been my experience in conversation with ministers that their reading 
is largely confined to books dealing with the Bible, theology, ethics, a smat- 
tering of philosophy, preaching and church administration and counselling. 
Some dabble a little in literature and the arts, but only a very few. Rarely 
do I find a minister who feels any necessity at all for reading even a “popu- 
lar” work in nuclear physics, astrophysics, biology, anthropology, or even 
history. (If he reads Toynbee, for instance, he will read the one volume 
abridgement. His time is “too precious” to get his teeth into real meat.) 

Thus there is a real possibility that the present gulf between scholars 
in other areas and scholars in religion will increasingly widen, to the detri- 
ment of both groups. (It will take something more than a reading of Karl 
Heim to bridge the gap.) And, if ignored, any real communication of the 
gospel will become not only extremely difficult, but almost impossible. 

The whole of Christendom runs the danger of afflicting itself with 
intellectual myopia by its present neglect of dynamic conversation and inter- 
action with learned scholars in science. 








The Isolated Ego in Modern Theology 


Philosophical Sources of the Concept 
By Eugene H. Peters 


THEOLOGY IS ONE CURRENT within the great ocean of thought. 
Hence, if one is to understand modern theology, he must see it in relation to 
various movements in modern thought, particularly, in relation to move- 
ments in science and philosophy. 

The end of the Middle Ages was marked by a revolution. Outwardly, 
it was a quiet affair, without shouting and without shooting, but in that 
revolution the modern world was born. Leading the revolution was a num- 
ber of intellectuals—Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, and others. These men 
demanded a new way of explaining things. A medieval man might “ex- 
plain” the spots on the moon as a result of God’s will, but for these revolu- 
tionists in thought, this was not an explanation." They demanded scientific 
explanations. The spots on the moon might be explained scientifically as 
craters of extinct volcanoes. Whereas the medieval mind had been interested 
in metaphysics, formal and final causation, a priori knowledge, the modern, 
scientific mind was interested in empirical observation, material and effici- 
ent causation, a posteriori facts. 

Consider an example of the change from the medieval to the modern 
form of explanation. Thomas Aquinas had concluded that heavenly bodies 
are unalterable and incorruptible on the ground that they travel in circular 
orbits and there is no contrary to circular motion. That which is “without 
a contrary must be exempt from generation and corruption, since, according 
to Aristotle, all generated objects proceed from their contraries and are 
corrupted again into contraries. It therefore follows that the heavenly 
bodies are incorruptible.”” When Galileo considered this matter, he did not 
merely argue with Thomas but appealed to observation. Through his tele- 
scope he saw generation and corruption in the heavens. The professor of 
philosophy at Padua who refused to look through Galileo’s telescope’ doubt- 
less preferred to reason his way to an understanding of nature. 

At the center of the scientific revolution stood Sir Isaac Newton, a man 
whose genius has influenced the entire course of modern scientific thought. 
Newton held that the world is composed of absolutely hard, indestructible 

1. In the remainder of this paragraph and in the next, I have drawn heavily on Basil Willey, 
The Seventeenth Century Background (Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1955). Cf. especially chap. i, “The Rejection of Scholasticism,” pp. 13 and 22-27. 

2. Ibid., p. 26. On this point Willey refers the reader to Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 


pt. ii qu. 85, art. 6. 
3. Cf. ibid., p. 27. 
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material particles and that all changes in nature result from the separa- 
tions, associations, and motions of these particles. Secondary qualities— 
e.g., color, sound, and odor—do not belong to the external world; they are 
subjective effects caused by motions in the environment which impinge on 
the organism. This Newtonian world-view came to dominate modern sci- 
ence, and only in our century have scientists succeeded in transcending 
Newton and reconceiving the natural world. 


The efforts of men of science in measuring, weighing, and controlling 
things were eminently successful. Hence, they immersed themselves in 
scientific investigations and did not bother to raise philosophical questions 
about the foundation and structure of science. Yet there were certain as- 
sumptions nesting deep within the Newtonian world-view, and the British 
empiricists of the eighteenth century brought some of the most crucial of 
these assumptions into question. David Hume is one of the most important 
of these empiricists. Knowledge, he said, is derived from the bodily senses; 
the mind is nothing more than a bundle of sense impressions. Hume drew 
the conclusion that there is no basis for asserting that such things as neces- 
sity, force, and cause are present in the external world, for these things are 
not given in sensation. This conclusion was of great significance, for sci- 
ence presupposed causal order and connection throughout the natural world. 
Thus, if science was to be upheld, the problem Hume had raised could not 
go unanswered. 


The Kantian Formula 


It was not a scientist, but Kant, a philosopher, who took up the problem 
and sought to give science a justifiable basis. Kant said that the external 
world is unknown in itself, though it furnishes sense data. The mind re- 
ceives these sense data and imposes on them its own forms. It organizes 
them in terms of space and time and in terms of categories such as causality 
and necessity. This means that (so far as anyone knows) the forms im- 
posed by the mind are unreal except as facts of the perceiving consciousness. 
Thus, when the scientist tells us about “the world,” he is telling us nothing 
about the external world (except as he gets a fugitive glimpse of it through 
the senses); he is really telling us about the world of his own mind and 
particularly about the organization of his sense impressions. Things in 
themselves in the external world are unknown and unknowable. 


For Kant, then, man is imprisoned within himself. The world outside 
is inaccessible. It is inaccessible, that is, to sense and reason; but there is 
one bridge to the objective world, namely, the moral law. The moral law 
comes with the force of revelation and lays incontrovertible demands on the 


4. Cf. E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955), p. 231. 
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conscience. Such moral demands imply that man is free, that he belongs to 
a world which transcends the confines of sense and reason, to a transcendent, 
noumenal world not governed by causation and beyond space and time. In 
addition, Kant held that the reality of the moral law argues for immortality 
and the existence of God. 


To sum up: Newton had described the natural world as a great ma- 
chine composed of dead but moving particles. Hume had shown that in 
the world of sense there is no causal connection, just unrelated facts. Kant 
said that we know only our sense impressions and the forms by which we 
organize them, that the external world is utterly inaccessible except insofar 
as the moral law breaks through our isolation. 


The Hegelian Solution 


Hegel’s solution to the problem of the isolated ego differed from 
Kant’s. Kant had said that to comprehend the world means to comprehend 
oneself. Hegel took this idea, transposed it slightly, and made it the basis 
of his philosophy. Having discovered that conscious life consists of “self- 
differentiation into mutually opposing forces, and . . . victory in and over 
these oppositions,”* Hegel concluded that the whole world, with all its 
plurality and conflict, constitutes the very life of God. Thus, Hegel thought, 
he had the key to the puzzle of the lonely, isolated ego. The inner world 
and the objective world are equally parts of one conscious life, whose na- 
ture it is to break itself into opposing forces. It was no longer necessary to 
use Kant’s narrow, risky bridge of moral law to escape self-enclosure. 


Hegelianism dominated German philosophy during the nineteenth cen- 
tury and was not without influence in England and the United States, but 
certain counter movements emerged in philosophy and by the time of 
World War I Hegelianism was on the decline. One of these counter move- 
ments was existentialism. 

If we are all parts of one great world-mind, as Hegel said, what be- 
comes of the individual? Kierkegaard, the father of existentialism, as- 
serted that the individual is then merely “a paragraph in a system.”* Con- 
sequently, he revolted against Hegel and declared that a man must seek 
above all to be an individual. Hegel’s doctrine had been a way of solving 
the problem, raised so forcibly by Kant, that the human ego is separated 
from objective reality. When Kierkegaard and others rejected the Hegelian 
world-mind, in an important sense philosophy was returned to Kant and the 
isolated ego. Kant had asked how the isolated ego can have knowledge, 
and he answered that knowledge is constructed almost wholly out of the 

i be Josiah Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy (New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1955), 
p. 213. 


6. Quoted in Morton White (ed.), The Age of Analysis (New York: The New American 
Library, 1955), p. 15. 
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subject himself. Existentialists do not concentrate on the problem of knowl- 
edge. They are primarily concerned with the achievement of authentic 
selfhood. But their theme is like Kant’s: the subject himself must assume 
responsibility for his own world. 


Existentialism and Theology 


Jean-Paul Sartre, an acknowledged spokesman of present-day atheistic 
existentialism, carries this theme to the following conclusion: “Man is 
nothing else but that which he makes of himself.” The psychological and 
spiritual implications of this position are staggering. As Sartre explains, 
man is utterly alone, without rules, standards, or values to which he can 
appeal. Hence, he decides in anxiety, for he and he alone is responsible 
for his decisions. 


The center of existentialist thought, then, is the solitary subject. In 
the Kierkegaardian form of existentialism, this means that there is an ab- 
solute gulf between man and God. Thus, God is absolutely transcendent, 
wholly other.* The isolation of the individual and the transcendence of God 
are two sides of a single coin. Since the theologies of Emil Brunner and 
Karl Barth are influenced by Kierkegaardian existentialism, it is not sur- 
prising that they repudiate reason and empirical experience as means of 
reaching God. Just as Kant appealed to the moral law as the bridge be- 
tween man and God, so Brunner and Barth appeal to revelation and faith, 
interpreted in terms of Reformation theology. For Brunner, revelation 
comes like light from God, who is and remains mysterious. Revelation is 
manifest in the works of creation, in the history of Israel in a special way, 
and decisively and perfectly in Jesus Christ. It comes because God wills 
to reveal himself. Barth says that revelation occurs in crisis, when faith 
in Christ provides receptivity for the revelation. The orientation of faith 
is not a permanent possession but must be recaptured again and again in 
moments of decision and in the face of despair.” 


Paul Tillich is also related to the existentialists. He holds that ex- 
istentialism raises questions to which theology must address answers. For 
Tillich, the existentialist analysis applies only to fallen man, for as he puts 
it, man is estranged from his essence, i.e., from union with God. Man 
separates himself from God by actualization of his freedom or, in other 
words, by becoming an individual. Man may be reunited with God through 
Jesus the Christ. 


7. Jean-Paul Sartre, L’Existentialisme est un humanisme, quoted (in English translation) in 
ibid., p. 124. 

8. Cf. George Schrader, “The Philosophy of Existence,” The Philosophy of Kant and Our 
Modern World (New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1957), p. 39. 

9. Cf. Bernard E. Meland, “Some Results of Our Inquiry,” (Unpublished manuscript used in 
connection with a course in theology at the University of Chicago), p. 4. (Mimeographed.) 
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Thus Tillich takes the picture of man made so familiar to us by Kant 
and the existentialists and declares that this is not the essential or final con- 
dition of man, that man may be reunited with God, from whom his existen- 
tial condition is estrangement. But since for Tillich God is Being-itself, 
and since Being-itself can tolerate no differentiation or plurality, it appears 
that reunion with God implies loss of individuality and freedom. 


Thus in Tillich we have another version of Hegel. Of course, there 
are differences. For example, Hegel had no doctrine of fallen man. He 
solved Kant’s problem by saying that everything is within the world-mind, 
and Tillich presents a similar solution when he affirms that man (and na- 
ture) may reunite with God. In brief, Hegel and Tillich begin with a funda- 
mentally similar problem and seek to solve it in terms of an all-embracing 
unity. 

It is important to see that Brunner, Barth, and Tillich are all oriented 
to the Kantian-existentialist doctrine of the isolated ego. As we have seen, 
this doctrine took its rise from the Newtonian division between mind and 
nature and from the skeptical analysis of Hume. The all-important (and of- 
ten unasked) question is: must the doctrine of the isolated ego be accepted? 


W hitehead’s Alternative 


There is a movement in present-day philosophic and theological thought 
which denies the predicament of the isolated ego. It is a movement which 
challenges both Newton and Hume. The most important figure in this new 
line of thought is the British scientist and philosopher, Alfred North White- 
head. He asserts that the Newtonian description of nature is quite un- 
believable,*® and insists that “neither physical nature nor life can be under- 
stood unless we fuse them together.” If objects in the world are regarded 
as assemblages of hard, dead particles, which bang against each other and 
skitter hither and yon, then there is a great abyss between mind and nature, 
between the ego and the external world. Whitehead’s view is that all things 
—God, stars, men, trees, rocks, and even the most trivial puff of existence— 
are composed of experiences, which are the ultimate units of reality. He 
does not mean that a chair is made up of conscious, free, thinking beings; 
rather, that it is composed of subconscious entities, which feel or “prehend” 
one another and possess only a degree of spontaneity. Consciousness, free- 
dom, and thought are very late and very special forms of these fundamental 
realities. Their precise description is a long and difficult story, a story 
which is the burden of Whitehead’s metaphysical writings. But we see that 
on his view all nature is alive and interrelated by feelings. Mind is re- 

10. Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954), p. 80. 


11. Alfred North Whitehead, Modes of Thought (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938), p. 205. 
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garded as a unique focus within the field of nature, not a reality absolutely 
separate and distinct from nature. 

Thus, Whitehead provides an alternative to the Newtonian doctrine of 
the world-machine. The world Whitehead describes is alive, purposive, and 
social. Hence, man is in no cold, alien world; he is part of living nature. 
Whitehead’s refutation of Hume is that sensation is an extremely superficial 
way of knowing: it fails to penetrate to concrete fact. Our fundamental 
contact with reality, says Whitehead, is illustrated by the non-sensory way 
we feel our own bodies. Such vague, non-sensory feelings put one in touch 
with concrete reality. Because Hume ignored such feelings and concen- 
trated on abstract, superficial sensations, he failed to find causation in 
experience. 

Whitehead holds that God is intimately involved in the world and its 
processes. God acts to move the world toward ever higher levels of im- 
portance and value, but without negating the creature and its individuality. 


Implications for Theology 


A number of American theologians have been influenced by White- 
head. The list would include Henry Nelson Wieman, Daniel Day Williams, 
Bernard Meland, Bernard Loomer (and, of course, Charles Hartshorne, if 
he is classed as a theologian rather than as a philosopher). This movement 
may be called neo-naturalism. Building on the insights of Whitehead, the 
neo-naturalists are not in bondage to the Kantian-existentialist doctrine of 
the isolated ego. Hence, in their hands, theology is given a new formulation. 

Wieman may be taken as a representative of this school of theology. 
If one asks whether God is transcendent, Wieman would reply that he is 
transcendent in the sense that he works in unexpected ways, that his good- 
ness is greater than we know, that the fullness and depth of his being are 
beyond our grasp. Wieman says he simply knows nothing of a God who is 
outside the universe, wholly other, absolutely mysterious. In short, for 
Wieman God is religiously or functionally transcendent—but he is in the 
world. 

We fail to apprehend God, says Wieman, because we are enclosed 
within our own ideas, narrowed into ruts of routine and habit, and devoted 
to our own notions of the good. God is essentially creative. Hence, even 
our highest loyalties—whether to family, friends, church, nation, or what- 
ever—are subject to divine judgment, for God works continuously to release 
new and richer values into the stream of history. Men may obstruct this 
work of God. On the other hand, they can do much to provide conditions 
for the release of the full creative power of God.”* Not the least of these 
conditions is the giving of one’s self to transformation. 


12. Cf., e.g., H. N. Wieman, The Source of Human Good (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947), p. 20. 
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We can now understand the basic difference between the theologians 
in the Kantian-existentialist orientation and the neo-naturalist theologians. 
The first group emphasizes the terrible separation between man and God. 
The second emphasizes the relatedness of man and God. Theologians in 
the Kantian-existentialist orientation hold that, despite the abyss between 
man and God, God breaks into history to reveal himself. The neo-naturalist 
theologians hold that, despite God’s immanence, his depths and workings 
are beyond human understanding. The first group is rooted in a conception 
of man which goes back to Kant and is carried by existentialism. It is the 
conception of man as isolated, alone. Hence, theologians in this group 
regard revelation and faith as the only possible bridge between man and 
God. Neo-naturalism, on the other hand, rests on a conception of man which 
repudiates the Kantian-existentialist view and insists that the world is a 
society. It is the conception of man as related. Hence, neo-naturalists find 
God present and continually working within the world. 

Thus, to understand the two dominant movements in modern theology, 
we must study the history of man’s self-interpretation during the past three 
and a half centuries. 
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The Self in Hindu and in Occidental Thought 


The Soul as Underived and Sempiternal 
By Robert Leet Patterson 


WITH THAT PERSPICUITY and profundity of insight which ren- 
dered him an unexcelled interpreter of oriental thought to the occidental 
mind the late Professor J. B. Pratt enunciated the following pregnant ob- 
servation: “All forms of Hindu religious thought lay their unfailing and 
supreme emphasis upon the soul. Here, I believe, is the central point of 
them all, here is the fundamental Credo which makes Hinduism, in spite of 
its bewildering sects and branches, in some true sense one religion. In their 
thought of God they vary through all the phases of polytheism, theism, pan- 
theism, and atheism; but in their insistence upon the reality and the supreme 
importance of the self, and its contrast to the external world of matter or 
illusion, in this they are at one.”* And it is this “fundamental Credo” which 
renders the philosophic and religious outlook of the Hindu so dissimilar to 
that of the average twentieth century westerner. For it is fair to say, I 
think, that to the average occidental there are only two possible and anti- 
thetical world-views. One must either believe in a creative God who be- 
stows upon human beings an immortality of bliss or woe which he might 
equally well withhold, or one must adapt oneself to a purely this-worldlly 
outlook which envisages the universe as an irrational process of aimless be- 
coming in which the origination of life and consciousness is fortuitous, even 
as their persistence is transitory. So thoroughly imbued, indeed, is the man 
in the European or American street with this way of thinking that the sug- 
gestion that the self may be naturally immortal, that it may be an un- 
derived and sempiternal entity, is apt to impress him as too fantastic to 
deserve serious consideration. 

The purpose of this paper is threefold: (1) to call attention to the fact 
that the present deeply ingrained occidental point of view is not native to 
the West but is derived from an alien source, and is bound up with the ac- 
ceptance of a definite metaphysical theory; (2) to make clear that, despite 
the prevalence of this outlook, there are to be found in Western thought 
tendencies which, if permitted to develop freely and carried to their logical 
conclusion, would lead to very much the same position as that maintained 
by Hindu thinkers; and, (3) to show that arguments can be advanced in 
support of this position which possess greater force than occidental phi- 
losophers in general appear to realize. 


1. See Matter and Spirit, p. 220. Cf. his India and Its Faiths, pp. 91-92, 105-115. 
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I 


The truth of the first contention would presumably be generally con- 
ceded. For we have only to compare the conception of the self as de- 
veloped in Hellenic thought by the Orphics, Pythagoreans, Platonists, Stoics, 
Neopythagoreans, and Neoplatonists with the views of Hindu philosophers 
to recognize a profound similarity. In each case the self is conceived as 
both pre-existent and post-existent, as subject to reincarnation, and as cap- 
able of rising to the level of the gods or of sinking to the level of the animal. 
So impressive, indeed, is this agreement that it has incited historians and 
anthropologists to seek some common origin of this common outlook. With- 
out joining in this quest, it may be pointed out that we have to wait for Plato 
to make fully explicit the most significant feature which the psyche shares 
with the jiva and the purusa, namely, its underived and self-existent nature. 
For this is precisely what Plato is concerned to establish in the Phaedrus, as 
the formulation of the argument and the ensuing myth make clear. 


It is in this very dialogue, however, wherein approximation to a com- 
mon perspective is, from this standpoint so close, that we find Plato draw- 
ing a distinction which, so far as I am aware, is without parallel in Hindu 
thought—a distinction, that is to say, between the souls of the gods which 
never fall and human souls which, however high they may ascend in the 
spiritual world after obtaining deliverance from their bodies, are in recur- 
rent danger of being drawn back into the realm of becoming. Upon exam- 
ination this distinction is seen to follow from an even more fundamental 
difference in viewpoint. In thoroughly Greek fashion Plato assumes that 
the number of souls, whatever it be, is finite; hence, as the first argument 
in the Phaedo makes plain, were the deliverance of souls from bondage to 
their bodies uncompensated for by any return from the other world, the 
process of generation in this world would come to an end. Hindu philoso- 
phers, on the other hand, commonly assume that the number of souls is in- 
finite; consequently they are enabled to maintain that deliverance, once at- 
tained, is final, although, for the same reason, they are compelled to hold 
that most souls remain forever in bondage. 


Passing now to the Stoics, Neopythagoreans, and Neoplatonists we ob- 
serve that for them the soul is no longer self-existent.’ For the Stoics it 
becomes a differentiation of the Logos, for the Neopythagoreans and Neo- 
platonists it is the product of a process of emanation from the One. None 
the less by some of the Stoics and by the Neoplatonists in general the soul 
is still believed to pass through a plurality of lives; and it is significant 
that, whenever we find its post-existence asserted, we find its pre-existence 

2. I am not concerned with the question whether, in his later dialogues, Plato does not com- 


mit himself to the same opinion. All that I wish to emphasize is that in the Phaedrus he ex- 
plicitly affirms the self-existence and sempiternity of the self. 
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also affirmed. Moreover in the Neoplatonic doctrine of ultimate absorp- 
tion into the One we encounter a point of view closely resembling that which 
we discover in some of the Upanisads, and, more explicitly, in the Advaita 
philosophy of Samkara. 


With the triumph of Christianity, however, the situation becomes trans- 
formed. And this transformation is due by no means entirely to Christian 
monotheism. For the recognition of a supreme and personal Deity is quite 
compatible with a belief in the underived and sempiternal nature of the self, 
as we can easily convince ourselves by a glance at India. It is true that, in 
the Yoga philosophy as expounded by Patafijali, the function of God is 
almost entirely restricted to that of a saviour of souls. Yet it is also true 
that in the Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophies it is the intelligence of Isvara 
which is the principle of order in the universe; it is Isvara who organizes 
each of the successive worlds, and who imposes upon it the law of Karma. 
It is the doctrine of creation ex nihilo which Christianity inherited from 
Judaism that alters the whole outlook. The soul is no longer either self- 
existent or the product of a natural and unconscious process of emanation 
from an impersonal One; it owes its being to a divine volition upon which 
its origination in the past, its existence in the present, and its lot in the 
future are entirely dependent. With this doctrine the theory of pre-existence 
is not, indeed, logically incompatible, yet neither is it entailed thereby. To 
insist upon it, then, seemed pointless, inasmuch as one’s practical interest is 
concentrated, not upon the past, but upon the future. As to the future of 
the self, revelation was eloquent; as to the past it was silent. Furthermore 
the notion of pre-existence seems to have been regarded with suspicion, as 
though the acceptance of it were a step toward the acknowledgment of the 
soul’s self-existence. It was, therefore, permitted to drop out of sight so 
completely that to-day it does not even enter the purview of the average 
Christian. 

Notice must also be taken of the fact that, whereas in India the ma- 
terialistic school of the Carvakas never exerted more than a very minor in- 
fluence, in the West, both in the ancient and the modern period, materialism 
has been a potent force; and, although classical materialism is no longer 
defensible, its spirit still lives in the reductive naturalism with which we are 
all so familiar. Skepticism, again, has played a far greater role in the oc- 
cident than it ever has in India, and has tended powerfully to reinforce 
a this-worldly point of view. Thus these two conflicting currents of thought 
gave rise to the antithesis already mentioned—on the one hand a mono- 
theism with a creative God upon whose volition the self is totally dependent, 
on the other a naturalism for which the self is a cosmic accident. Yet upon 
one point both these antithetical world-views are agreed. They are agreed— 
if I may so phrase it—upon the metaphysical fragility of the self. Whether 
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the self be regarded as the product of divine volition or of a blind, uncon- 
scious process, on either assumption it exists, as it were, only upon suf- 
ferance. Its being is ab alio, not in se. The opposing point of view, which 
obtains in India and which once obtained in Hellas, and which envisages the 
soul as self-existent, may be said, on the contrary, to posit its metaphysical 
solidity. 

II 


In developing my second point, a survey of Western thought will indi- 
cate various expressions of dissatisfaction with the prevalent outlook, and 
even instances of definite affirmation of the metaphysical solidity of the 
self. Certain ways of thinking will be observed which, whether those who 
exemplify them realize it or not, contain in germ the same conclusion. Our 
attention, in the first place, would naturally be drawn to philosophers who 
are well known to have been influenced by oriental thought. One thinks of 
such men as Emerson and Schopenhauer. But what attracted the interest 
of these men, an objector might urge, was the intellectual movement which 
began with the Upanisads and attained maturity in the Vedanta, and above 
all in the Advaita, in which the individual self is regarded, not as ultimately 
real, but as illusory; their testimony, consequently, does not sustain, but 
rather weakens, your contention. 


Now I have no desire t~ defend the singularism of Samkara, for I do 
not regard it as tenable, nor, despite its great popularity both in its native 
country and abroad, do I find it as interesting or suggestive as the various 
forms of Hindu pluralism. But after all, the Advaita does assert that 
Brahman is a self, and that this self is the only genuine reality, and, more- 
over, that the individual self is in error only in so far as it fails to recognize 
its own identity with the eternal and absolute self. Muddled the Advaita 
may be; none the less its fundamental concern is to stress, in its own fashion 
and in harmony with its own perspective, the metaphysical solidity of the 
self. I persist, therefore, in citing both Emerson and Schopenhauer as 
witnesses. 

An interesting champion of the doctrine of reincarnation—which he 
combined, however, with a belief in creation—was the famous Italian 
patriot, Mazzini. An earnest and influential religious thinker, he gave ex- 
pression to his view on this subject in his open letter to the Vatican Council 
entitled From the Council to God. Another believer in the same two doc- 
trines was the eminent Platonic scholar, Lutoslawski. A more significant 
figure, from the point of view of our present inquiry, was G. H. Howison 
of the University of California. Although he has left no school behind him, 
a fact which is, perhaps, to be explained by the occasional and unsystematic 
character of his published writings, Howison was nevertheless an able 
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thinker, and the originator of a type of pluralistic idealism which, in spite 
of the Kantian mould in which it is cast, is of interest to us inasmuch as 
two of its basic tenets are the existence of a non-creative God and the un- 
derived and eternal existence of all finite selves. 


The most outsanding of all the philosophers to whom I could appeal 
is, of course, McTaggart. A metaphysician of the first rank, McTaggart de- 
veloped a pluralistic, atheistic idealism on the basis of a highly complicated 
process of argumentation of extreme subtlety and of high originality, quite 
unlike anything which we encounter in the orient. On his view the universe 
consists of a society of eternal selves, and—although time is an illusion—all 
selves, sub specie temporis, are sempiternal, and pass through a plurality of 
lives with, needless to say, recurrent births and deaths. His erstwhile pupil, 
Professor C. D. Broad, despite the fact that his own views differ widely 
from McTaggart’s, nevertheless maintains that the theory of a plurality of 
lives and of reincarnation ought to be taken “very seriously, both on philo- 
sophical grounds and as furnishing a reasonable motive for right action,””* 
and apparently regards it as the most satisfactory of all hypotheses. While, 
like McTaggart, Broad finds himself unable to accept the doctrine of a 
supreme and creative God, he has stated that he sees no reason why there 
should not be “dozens of personal gods” in the sense of exalted, yet finite, 
spirits. And, in his Philosophical Scrutiny of Religion, Professor C. J. 
Ducasse shows himself sympathetic to the same point of view. 


Now to glance briefly at those ways of thinking that tend in the same 
direction. Let me refer, in the first place, to the celebrated proof of im- 
mortality from the simplicity of the soul adumbrated by Plato in the Phaedo, 
elaborated by Aristotle in the Eudemus, and re-stated by writer after writer 
throughout the subsequent centuries. Even to-day, despite the criticism of 
Kant, it is regarded as cogent by many neoscholastics. If the argument be 
sound, however, it clearly establishes that the self is indestructible, and, 
hence, that it can neither begin nor cease to exist. In order to escape so 
unpalatable a conclusion Christian theologians introduced the following 
qualification: a simple substance, they asserted, can neither be produced 
nor destroyed by any agency other than that of God, but omnipotence can 
bridge the gap between being and non-being, and so can both create and 
destroy a simple substance. It is obvious that this qualification empties the 
argument of all its force; it was intended to establish the self-existence of 
the soul, but now the soul exists only through the will of God. In this it is 
not peculiar, for so does everything else. No more than anything else, 
therefore, is the soul shown by this emasculated argument to be immortal. 
Here we have an obvious instance of the theological interest sabotaging the 


3. See his Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, vol. Il, part II, p. 637. 
4. Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research, p. 174. 
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philosophical. And the necessity of such sabotage is to be seen in the 
transparent clarity with which the argument, in its original and unemascu- 
lated form, establishes the underived existence—the metaphysical solidity 
—of the self. 

Consider, once more, Plato’s argument in the Phaedrus, an argument 
which he states with such brevity and with such evident satisfaction. Only 
that which moves itself—namely, soul—can be the ultimate principle of 
motion. But motion is everlasting. Soul, therefore, must be everlasting. 
One of the scandals of classical materialism was its inability to account 
for motion, a defect which the materialist sought to conceal by arbitrarily 
including self-motion in his definition of the atom. And one of the persis- 
tent urges behind the various forms of personalism which have been de- 
veloped during the last century has been the ineradicable conviction that the 
key to the explanation of motion and change is to be found in the self. Only 
the acceptance by most personalists of the doctrine of creation has concealed 
from them the logical terminus of this way of thinking—the metaphysical 
solidity of the self. 

Lastly I may refer to the Kantian tradition which still retains a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible vitality. Once grant that time is a mode of perception 
in accordance with which the self orders the objects of its awareness, and it 
becomes obvious that the self which thus orders them is not in time, but is a 
non-temporal—which is to say an eternal—entity. 


Ill 


The most difficult part of my task is the discussion of the relevant 
arguments. I shall begin by calling attention to an obvious advantage which 
the view in question possesses over every rival doctrine. It does not have 
to develop and defend any theory of the origination of the self. That this 
is no mean advantage becomes evident when we survey the principal theories 
which have been devised, and observe how unsatisfactory they are. 

If, with the pure materialist, we say that consciousness is a form of 
matter, we get nowhere. All that we have done is to equate the term matter 
with the term reality; we shall then have to distinguish between conscious 
matter and non-conscious matter, and so the old difficulty will break out 
afresh. If, with the epiphenomenalist, we say that consciousness is a fortui- 
tous and inefficacious accompaniment of certain physical processes, we 
account neither for its origination nor its persistence; we seem merely to 
imply that it has no right to be there. If, with the behaviorist, we identify 
consciousness with behavior, we only darken counsel by forgetting the estab- 
lished maxim that everything is what it is and not something else. If, with 
the naturalist, we declare consciousness to be a metaphysical novelty, do we 
not thereby renounce every effort at rational explanation? Will it be main- 
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tained that consciousness is a universal which, in the initial stages of the 
evolutionary process, was non-characterizing, and which, at some definite 
moment, suddenly began to characterize? But why did it begin to charac- 
terize particulars unless something in the evolutionary process called for 
it? And what was this something? Moreover we have to take into account 
Descartes’ formidable objection. What can be conceived without reference 
to a second thing, he points out, can exist apart from that thing; otherwise 
it could not be conceived without reference to it. If the existence of the self 
of necessity presupposed the existence of its body as a substrate, then the 
self could not be conceived without reference to its body. But it can be so 
conceived. Indeed, once the problem of error in sense-perception is fully 
envisaged, and once the inevitable distinction between matter and sense- 
data is drawn, it is the existence of matter which becomes problematical, 
inasmuch as it is never directly apprehended, whereas the self lies open to 
direct introspection. 


From these theories which regard the self as rooted in what is beneath 
it let us turn to those which envisage it as, so to speak, suspended from 
above—as an emanation or as a creature. With respect to the theory of 
emanation the first question which one asks oneself is, What do the pro- 
ponents of this doctrine actually mean? The frequent use of physical illus- 
trations, such as the stream pouring over the water-fall, the sea and the 
wave, the ray imagined as a kind of efflux from the sun, suggests—and 
the accompanying argument too often appears to confirm the suggestion— 
that spirit is thought of as analogous to a stuff, to a liquid or a gas, which 
can be poured into or out of containers. This persistent emphasis upon 
sense-experience seems indicative of a certain crudity of conception. We 
are sometimes told that ultimate reality is an ocean of impersonal conscious- 
ness. Yet we are empirically acquainted only with consciousness as in- 
dividuated in selves. Do the words “impersonal consciousness” have any 
meaning? Or do they constitute a mere flatus vocis? I should answer in 
the affirmative. Again we may be informed that ultimate reality is a Self 
within the being of which all finite selves are differentiations. And here, 
once more, the illustration of the stream with its ripples and eddies is almost 
bound to make its appearance. Yet, once again, we are justified in asking 
whether the words employed convey an intelligible meaning. It is all very 
well for William James to assert that, as the same mind can simultaneously 
apprehend two colors, so two minds can be included within a third mind; 
but it is obvious at first glance that the two cases are not analogous. In the 
one we are concerned with two objects, in the other with two subjects. One 
might as well say that, because the same eye can behold two pictures, one 
eye can be inserted within another eye. To one who really grasps the uni- 
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tary and highly individuated nature of the self the suggestion that one self 
might be included within another must, surely, seem utterly grotesque. 


If emanation be a meaningless term so, I venture to affirm, is creation. 
Theologians in general admit that creation lies altogether outside the limits 
of human experience. Only omnipotence, we are told, can create. And, in 
creating, God does not act upon anything. The divine volition is simply 
followed by the appearance of an entity de novo and in toto. It is like the 
waving of a magician’s wand which conjures up a palace. If we inspect 
Aristotle’s four causes, which function so admirably in an analysis of the 
process of making, we observe that, if the material cause be eliminated, we 
are left with what the theologian calls creation. Unfortunately with the ma- 
terial cause intelligibility is eliminated also. 


All these various theories, when closely examined, at first appear hazy 
and misty, and are at last seen to be meaningless. Now, to affirm that the 
existence of the self is ultimate and underived, is not to make an assertion 
that is self-contradictory, meaningless, or obscure. I had rather commit 
myself to it, therefore, than to any other. 


Moreover, positive arguments, deserving at least of serious considera- 
tion, can be advanced in support of this position. Any adequate discussion 
of them should, of course, be preceded by an excursion into methodology 
and epistemology; and, in the present instance, this is impracticable. It is 
clear, for example, that, if we approach the subject with Kantian presuppo- 
sitions, and look upon the categories as the product of psychological inhibi- 
tions imposed upon our mental processes, we shall arrive at Kantian con- 
clusions. The single comment which I shall permit myself is the observa- 
tion that to treat concepts as entities which have being only in being thought 
of, is to turn conception into creation and concepts into creatures. To make 
my own position clear it will suffice if I state that I adhere to the theory 
which neoscholastics call empirical realism; the theory, namely, that uni- 
versals are objectively real, and that they actually characterize—or are 
capable of actually characterizing—particulars. 


The argument to which I wish now to direct attention is that from the 
simplicity of the soul. It might, indeed, with equal justice be called the 
argument from the substantiality of the soul, for it is upon the notion of 
substance that it is founded. A substance—or, as the Hindus term it, a 
dravya—is, of course, a particular; whereas qualities and relations are uni- 
versals. A substance is qualified but does not qualify, it is related but 
does not relate. Moreover it does not happen, it exists; which is to say that 
it is not an occurent, but a continuant; so far as its own nature is concerned, 
it is capable of persisting; sub specie temporis it can change and yet remain 
self-identical. 
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Three objections have been brought against the notion of substance. 
In the first place it has been asked, by professional philosophers and with 
amazing frequency, What is a substance apart from its qualities and its 
relations?” We cannot believe in it,” they say, “unless we know what it is.” 
The obvious rejoinder is that, in knowing its qualities and relations, we do 
know what it is, for they constitute its what. It is not anything apart from 
them, but it is that which has them. To ask what it is apart from them is to 
ask what nature it has beside the nature that it has; the question is mean- 
ingless. 


In the second place it has been urged that the distinction between oc- 
currents and continuants cannot be sustained, that what has been mistakenly 
viewed as a continuant is, in reality, merely a succession of occurrents. At 
first sight, no doubt, a mountain seems a very different sort of entity from 
an explosion, yet, it is contended, the mountain is actually only a series of 
events which succeed each other much as one explosion might follow an- 
other. Events or processes are ultimate, and presuppose no prior reality. 
Against this objection two counter-objections can be advanced. First, if 
events be ultimate, what accounts for the continuity with which we are em- 
pirically acquainted? Why is each event in the series of events which the 
vulgar call a mountain succeeded by another so very like itself? Why 
should not a mountain-event—if I may so phrase it—be followed by a 
crater-event, and this in turn by a lake-event, and this again by a forest- 
event? Uniformity of succession in such cases is something upon which we 
unhesitatingly rely; we should be quite dumbfounded if Lake Superior 
suddenly became a prairie, or Niagara Falls a volcano. But, clearly, this 
principle of continuity cannot be in the events themselves, for these are 
transient, whereas it embraces past, present, and future in its perspective. 
It is something persisting, it is that which is involved in events yet is other 
than they—in a word, it is substance. Secondly it is obvious that events 
cannot be ultimate. Events happen; and there cannot be a happening with- 
out that to which it happens. The notion of a pure event is pure nonsense. 
One can no more conceive of it than one could conceive of a battle without 
the men that fight it, or of a race without the men that run it. It is an il- 
legitimate abstraction. And the entities which are involved in events yet 
are other than they are, plainly, the entities which qualities qualify and 
relations relate, namely, substances. 

In the third place we are told that it is quite inadmissible to assume 
that an entity can change and yet remain self-identical. Granted that Kant 
was right in asserting that only the permanent can change, this only shows 
that the notion of change will have to go, and that it must be replaced by 
that of succession. But what is in jeopardy here is, not the notion of sub- 
stance, but the that of time. With the reality of time I am not now con- 
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cerned. I would merely point out that, if time be real, we shall have 
temporal substances, whereas, if time be unreal, we shall have only non- 
temporal substances. In neither case, however, is the reality of substance 
impugned. 

If the reality of substance be admitted, the case for the substantiality 
of the self becomes overwhelmingly strong. As we cannot have action with- 
out an actor, so we cannot have thinking without a thinker. Unless so much 
be conceded, neither memory nor self-awareness can be accounted for. If 
the “I’’ be only a series of mental events, there is no sense in saying, “I re- 
member,” for, obviously, a series cannot remember anything. What is 
meant, we should have to say, is that a past mental event belongs to the same 
series of mental events as the present event which is called remembering. 
Yet how could we possibly know this? If the past and present mental events 
do not have a common subject, what is there to identify any past mental 
event as belonging to this particular series of mental events rather than that? 
Will it be said that it possesses characteristics similar to those of the other 
mental events which make up the series? But how do we know to what 
series each of these events belongs? Obviously we do not know unless we 
intuitively recognize the common subject of all of them. In the experience 
of self-awareness, again, unless the subject of the introspecting event be 
identical with the subject of the introspected event, and can be recognized 
as such, the experience will be illusory. What we should have would be 
only a mental event which would be the awareness of another mental event, 
and there would be no reason to assume that this latter event was a member 
of the same series as the former.” If the self, however, be the common sub- 
ject of all these various events, it is clear that it is a substance. 


If the self be a substance it must, surely, be simple substance. Plainly 
it has neither spatial nor temporal parts. And in what other sense could it 
legitimately be said to have parts? If we wish to refer to the states of the 
self as its “parts,” we must at least concede that they are not separable parts 
which could be sundered from it and exist, as it were, “on their own.” The 
self, therefore, is not a thing which could come into existence through com- 
position out of pre-existing entities or perish by being resolved into them. 
How, then, could it either begin to be or cease to be? Will it be claimed 
that Kant has shown how it could perish through elanguescence—that is, by 
passing through a process of diminishing degrees of intensity? Must we, 
accordingly, posit a counter-process of increasing degrees of intensity 
whereby it came to be? But whence came the first and lowest of these de- 
grees of intensity? Did it arise ex nihilo? We may spare ourselves the 
effort to answer this question if we observe that the notion of degrees of in- 


5. For a detailed exposition of the argument which I have here stated with such unavoidable 
brevity see McTaggart’s The Nature of Existence, vol. II, secs., 382-396. 
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tensity is applicable, not to substances, but to qualities, and only to some of 
these—to such a one as hot, for example, but not to such a one as circularity. 
The self, therefore, being a substance, need have no fear of perishing 
through elanguescence. Nor can I discern any other way in which it might 
do so. I am thus driven to the conclusion that the self is, to use my own 
expression, metaphysically solid. And I think that, to one who has formed 
an adequate notion of substance, on the one hand, and of the self, on the 
other, this argument will carry conviction. 

What, next, of Plato’s argument in the Phaedrus? Can it command 
our assent to-day? I doubt whether it can be so formulated as to yield ab- 
solute demonstration; yet it will, I think, lend support to the claim that the 
view of the self which I am championing is the most plausible of relevant 
hypotheses. 

The distinction between matter and sense-data, already observed, is one 
that forces itself upon us; at least it may be said that all attempts to evade 
it are in the nature of tours de force. Once that distinction is drawn, what 
is the situation? Of the reality of the sense-data apprehended and of the 
apprehending self we are certain, for they form part of the bed rock of 
human experience. Of that of matter we are not so sure; for we can arrive 
at it, if at all, only by a process of inference. When we turn to the physical 
scientist for confirmation of that inference, his reply is a troubled one. For 
the notion of matter is becoming extraordinarily evanescent. It is no longer 
an enduring stuff; it is transformable, the scientist tells us, into energy. 
And what is energy? Energy is a term of measurement; it has to do with 
capacity for performance. Try to give it an ontological interpretation, and 
it slips through your fingers. It is plain that we are approaching the asser- 
tion that reality is pure process, and concerning the unintelligibility of this 
statement I have already said enough. 

What resource have we, then, but to turn to the realities which we 
know—to sense-data and the self? In the former, indeed, we do not dis- 
cover the presence of activity; but in the self—at least in the self as viewed 
sub specie temporis—we discern conation, striving, effort, volition, pur- 
pose; and, seen in the light of these, change and activity acquire the maxi- 
mum of intelligibility of which they are susceptible. Is it not, therefore, 
highly plausible to posit behind the veil of appearance a realm of spirit? 
Is any other course, indeed, open to us? Will not the refusal to do so de- 
prive us of any possibility at all of rational explanation? So many philoso- 
phers have thought, and of these Plato was the first both in time and in 
eminence. 

I have now reached the termination of my self-appointed task. I trust 
that I have succeeded in showing that the Hindu view of the self has much 
to be said in its favor on philosophical grounds, and that there are sig- 
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nificant trends in western thought which tend in the same direction. But the 
position in question, some one may exclaim, is incompatible with theism. 
That it is not incompatbile with theism the Yoga, the Nyaya, and the 
Vaisesika philosophies make fully apparent. That it is incompatible with 
the doctrine of creation is equally obvious, but let him who would attack it 
on this ground first make the notion of creation intelligible. 
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“Little Children, Keep Yourselves from Idols” 


A Sermon 
By Barton Hunter 


NO IDOLS let me bow before, 
No idols, God, 

That shut me off from Thee 
Like a locked door. 

No idols, God, 


No idols let me bow before. 


We search for Thee within the wind, 
The earthquake, and the fire. 

Thou art not there 

And, yet, Thou art— 

Not being 

But becoming, 

Not form, but function, 

The current, not the wire. 


No idols let me bow before, 

No idols, God— 

No frozen patterns 

Of past glory. 

Let me not cling to any single moment 
Of breathless ecstasy 

Like some child who will not go to sleep 
Without her doll or teddy bear. 

Nor let me worship at the shrine 

Of fundamental axiom, 

The image of the given, 

That is neither fundamental 

Nor axiomatic except 

To those who do not know 

Its history and generic rise. 

Cast out, therefore, the images 

Of natural Law, 

Wreck Plato’s forms 

And set aside the Ten Commandments. 


(45) 
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No idols let me bow before, 
No idols, God ; 


KK KK KK OK KK 


O God, I’m drunk with all the 

Beauty of the earth, 

Well nigh crazy with the inexpressibility of the joy I feel 
At the infinitely unfolding torrent of forms and sounds, 
Of thoughts and feelings that 

It gives birth.— 

A sky as fresh and new 

As the flesh of an open wound 

Swabbed to an antiseptic blue 

With blobs of cotton cumulus. . . 

Only forty more years, God, 

Or twenty, or ten, 

To drink it all in 

And then , 

Sure, heaven, 

But sometimes, I wonder, how 

A future anywhere 

Can possibly compare 

With all the gorgeous 

Grace and beauty of the here 

And now. 

And yet 
No idols let me bow before 

No idols, God, 

Not even at the shrine of beauty 
Created by Thy hand. 


KOK OK OK OK OOK KOK OK OK 


No idols, God, 

No idols let me bow before. 

We search for Thee within the wind 
The earthquake and the fire 

We claim Thy presence in the ark, 
The altar, 

The image, and 

The psalter, 

The rituals, 

The saints, 


The Book of Books. 
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Thou art not there— 

And yet— 

Thou art. 

Not in the ancient memory 
But in the new life 

Which it gives start. 


No idols, God, 

No idols let me bow before. 

May I not deify, 

For want of something better, 

The newest thing upon the market of ideas. 

Never let me grovel at the feet of cleverness, 

Nor let me drink the heady wine of fresh techniques 
And think that thereby I commune with Thee, 

And never let me build an altar 

Out of gadgets. 


No idols let me bow before, 

No idols, God. 

I am tempted sometimes 

By the progress men have made 

In the defining of their ethics 

And I am dazzled by the vision 

Of man’s service to his fellowman 
And yet Thou art not in the wind, 
The earthquake, and fire, 

Nor yet the human spirit’s 

Noblest dreams, 

Its broadest social vision, 

Its highest moral spire. 


Thou art not here 

and yet, and yet— 

Thou art! 

By some strange paradox 
We find Thee— 

And we find Thee not 

In the same place, 

The same perception, 
The self-same thought 


No idols, God, 


No idols let me bow before. 
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Let me not clutch at Thee 

And cling 

And treasure souvenirs 

As some adolescent bobby-soxer 
Grasps at his current idol’s 

Shirt or at the coat he wore. 

Let me move on from here to there 


In step with thee. 


No idols let me bow before. 

Especially let not absorption with 

Myself 

Become the image in my sanctuary. 

Let me rather smile wisely 

At my “Stupid Old Body and Wandering Lunatic Mind.” 
Ah yes, let me not worship my body or my mind— 
And let me be most keenly on my guard 

Against the subtle worship 

Of my own soul. 

Let me see it clearly 

Not as something to be saved, 

But something to be spent; 

Not a pickled pituitary gland, 

Embalmed essence preserved in plastic paradise 
But fuel for the flames 

Of God’s burning— 

Significant, only, as a momentary overtone 

Of the cello’s moan 

Fills an instantaneous niche 

In the master’s total symphony. 


Oh, God, let me tear down the 
Grinning image of my own ego— 
My immortal soul. 

May its feet of clay, 

Its thighs of brass, 

Its golden cheeks, 

Its precious eyes, 

Be melted in the furnace 


Of Thy will. 


No idols let me bow before, 


No idols, God. 
We search for Thee within the wind, 
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The earthquake, and the fire, 

In beauty’s patterns, 

And in tradition’s lore, 

In fellowship of family, clan, and native land, 
In mind, in muscle flex, in self-fulfillment, 
In liturgy and altar, 

In sacred institution’s rock-ribbed forms, 
In human need and human tenderness, 

In saints and ethical reforms. 

Thou art not there— 

And yet— 

Thou art. 

Not being 

But becoming, 

Not form 

But function, 

Not in the ancient memory 

But in the new life 

Which it gives start. 


Teach us, O God, 

That when Thou passest by 

The wind must rend the mountains, 
The earthquake shake the plains, 
The fire consume the earth, 


That all may know that thou art nigh. 


No idols, God, 

No idols let me bow before. 

But neither let me close my eyes 
To all that follows in Thy train— 
O Thou, so infinite, so good 

That all our highest visions 

And ideals 

Seem but as roadside dust 

Stirred by our heels. 

Yet help us see that it is out of dust 
That we are formed by Thee 

And it was in the dust, 


He wrote, in Galilee. 


Teach us, O God, to see 
Within the warp and woof 
Of April’s sudden rain and sudden shine 
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The fascinating texture 

Of thy garments. 

And when we share the emblems 
Of our faith, 

Exchange our vows, 

Repeat from out the Book, 

“Thus saith,” 

Help us to feel, the Presence near. 


No idols, God, 

No idols let me bow before. 

But yet 

In all of life, 

In all its symbol lore, 

Help me to sense that something more, 
Nearer indeed than hands and feet. 

“In Thee we live and move and have our being,’ 
Thou art, indeed, not far from 

Any one of us— 

Behind the veil, 

Beyond the door, 

The breath that animates our living bodies, 
The Something, more. 


O God, no idols, 

No idols let me bow before. 

But let me never 

Shut my mind and heart 

To that vast animating reservoir 
Of life 

That infinite dynamic, 

Creative ebb and flow 

Of spirit in the universe 

That masks itself 

In patriotic fervor 

And in the prophet’s dream, 
That finds its voice 

In throbbing redbird song 

And in the new born infant’s 
Squalling scream. 

Let me no idols bow before, 
But do Thou e’er reveal Thy Presence 
In them, more and more. 


> 
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How shall we know Thee 

When we see Thee face to face? 

How shall we hear the still small voice 
And in what place? 

In the old days it called forth a man 
From out a cave of fear, 

“Elijah! 

What are you doing, here,” 

It said. 


“What?” 
“Here?” 


And could it be, O God, 

That men have still their caves of fear, 
That still men face the future 

Armed with dread 

And girded round about with only 


Shackles of once great traditions? 


“What are you doing here?” 
It said. 

“What?” 

“Here?” 


So Thou dost speak to all of us 

In all of life. 

“What?” 

“Here?” 

“How now, not there?” 

This is the still small voice 

That speaks to us in earthquake, 
Wind, and fire. 

That stretches us upon the rack 

Of unfulfilled desire, 

That calls us forth from caves of fear 
And points us from the now and here 
Eternally to the then and there. 


No idols, God, 

No idols let me bow before. 
But, let me see in every form 
And pattern that life takes, 
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Thy mind, Thy Spirit, 

Thy hand that makes. 

And let me hear the still small voice 
That calls me forth 

From caves of fear and doubt 

And every form of clinging to the past, 
To whisper in my ear, 

“What art thou doing, 

Here?” 


“Little children, keep yourselves from idols.” 





The Theology of Karl Barth 


Its Genesis, Motif, and Method 
By Ralph G. Wilburn 


THIS INTRODUCTION to the mind of Karl Barth attempts to do three 
things: (1) to indicate some of the important factors in the genesis of 
Barth’s present position; (2) to characterize the general spirit or “motif” 


of Barth’s point of view; and (3) to describe Barth’s theological method. 
Factors Involved in the Genesis of Barth’s Present Position 


Born May 10, 1886, the son of a Swiss pastor who later became pro- 
fessor of New Testament at the University of Bern, Karl Barth grew up in 
Basel, where he now resides. He completed his university work in Ger- 
many, adopting the Hermann-Harnack point of view and committed to the 
social gospel. These were years with comparatively sunlit skies. By ap- 
plying the ethics of Jesus to the social orders of human existence it seemed 
possible to eliminate poverty, injustice, and inequality, and to transform 
the social order into the kingdom of Jesus’ dream, a goal rendered plausible 
by the currently reigning philosophy of evolution. 

The point of view which undergirded this liberal outlook stemmed 
mainly from the philosophy of Kantian agnosticism and moralism, and from 
the theology of the Schleiermacher-Ritschl-Troeltsch line, which moved in- 
creasingly in the historical and even naturalistic direction. Dominant em- 
phasis was placed on the idea of the immanence of God. This emphasis is 
understandable (1) as a reaction to the too other-worldly supernaturalism 
of traditional Christianity, (2) as a reaction to the meaninglessness of the 
Absolute of traditional philosophy,’ and (3) as a reaction to the absentee 
God of eighteenth-century Deism. Protestant liberalism recovered an 
awareness of the immanental dimension of the life of the divine. God was 
now seen to be organically bound up with the value-realizing process of 
history and the world. Jn this process God was to be found and known. In- 
deed, it was not infrequently felt that the term “God” may be nothing but 
a religious name for this value-realizing process of the natural order. Some 
came to view religion simply as “devotion to human values.” 

The “creeping sickness” of this anthropocentric theology (as Barth la- 
bels it) rooted in its tendency to enclose God’s activity and life in the hu- 

1. The substance of this paper was presented at the Campus Ministers’ Conference (Disciples 
of Christ), Inspiration Point, Eureka Springs, Ark., August, 1958. 


2. William James eloquently expressed this meaninglessness by his comment that the absolute 
moved him about as little as he moved it. 


(53) 
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manity of man. Its view of God was restricted to his immanental working 
in nature and history. Having lost sight of God’s sovereignty, his absolute 
freedom, his lordship over all creation, it imprisoned him in the one-story 
world of natural process which science had discovered. It sought to find 
room for God within this flattened world; and thereby it became diseased 
with a theological myopia which blinded it to the dimension of height and 
depth. 

Part of the problem lay in the subjective method in terms of which 
Schleiermacher developed his theology of “religious experience.” Schleier- 
macher himself continued to speak of God, but several of his followers 
listened only to his continual emphasis on experience. Schleiermacher’s 
method made religious experience, or more precisely, the corporate re- 
ligious self-consciousness of the Christian community, the datum of the- 
ology.* So began the substituting “religion” for “God.” As Richard Nie- 
buhr puts it, “Religion became . . . the enhancer of life, the creator of 
spiritual and social energy, the redeemer of man from evil, the builder of 
the beloved community, the integrater of the great spiritual values; the 
God of religion, however, came to be a necessary auxiliary, though it could 
be questioned whether a real God was necessary to religion or only a vivid 
idea of God.” 

In this atmosphere, conditioned by the spirit of the Renaissance and 
the Enlightenment, the traditional notion of the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ was fairly well forgotten or ignored, or at any rate not taken with 
theological seriousness. Universal religious experience was thought to be 
the really important thing. Whatever remained of Christian experience was, 
in the main, absorbed in religious experience, in general, in whatever terms 
the latter was construed. 

The major modern objections to the idea of revelation seemed to be 
essentially three: (1) the organismic view of reality which developed dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, a view which demands that everything which is 
be seen in organic interrelationship and which implies that there can be no 
single, isolated event, no discontinuity which would introduce an ultimate 
rift in the organic wholeness of things; (2) the Enlightenment emphasis on 
the universally human, coupled with the doctrine of historical relativism, 
which made it intolerable to think of any one single historical phenomenon 
as containing absolute truth; and (3) the renaissance of philosophy by 
which reason became the measure of all things. These three dominant pre- 


3. Schleiermacher argued that “Christian doctrines are accounts of the Christian religious 
affections set forth in speech,” and that theology arises “solely out of logically ordered reflection 


upon the immediate utterances of the religious self-consciousness ... .” Friedrich Schleiermacher, 
The Christian Faith, edd. H. R. Mackintosh & J. S. Stewart (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1928), 
pp. 76, 81. 


4. H. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941), p. 28. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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suppositions of modern thought all but eliminated the traditional Christian 
view which placed the decisive revelation of God in Jesus Christ at the cen- 
ter of religious concern. 


In all of these modern developments Karl Barth had a full share dur- 
ing his university days. 

Then what happened to Karl Barth? How did he come to alter his 
liberal theology so drastically? How did he come to his present position, 
which, as he claims, is outside orthodoxy, and fundamentalism, and beyond 
liberalism? One hesitates to call Barth “Neo-Orthodox,” since he has re- 
fused this appelation. Neither is he a “Barthian.” It is said that incognito 
Barth once heard a lecture on “Barthianism” and went away saying, “Thank 
God I am not a Barthian.” 

Barth completed his university training in 1909 and became an as- 
sistant pastor in Geneva, and in 1911 full pastor of a small church in 
Safenwil. Suddenly he realized that he had no message to preach. Well 
equipped to talk about J, Q, and II Isaiah, or to present a review of some 
recent work in philosophy, or even to compare the ethics of Jesus with those 
of Gautama, young Barth felt wholly inadequate as proclaimer of a message. 
This theological crisis in the preaching situation represents the beginning 
of the new Barth. He gradually formulated new insights, recognizing the 
importance of a sense of religious crisis as the beginning of genuine re- 
ligious experience. Barth himself has explained what happened. 


For twelve years I was a Minister, as all of you are. I had my 
theology. It was not really mine, to be sure, but that of my unforgotten 
teacher Wilhelm Herrmann, grafted upon the principles which I had 
learned less consciously than unconsciously in my native home—the prin- 
ciples of the Reformed churches. . . . Once in the ministry I found myself 
growing away from those theological habits of thought and being forced 
back at every point more and more upon the specific minister’s problem, 
the sermon. I sought to find my way between the problem of human life, 
on the one hand, and the content of the Bible, on the other. As a minis- 
ter I wanted to speak to the people in the infinite contradiction of their 
life, but to speak the no less infinite message of the Bible, which was as 
much a riddle as life. Often these two magnitudes, life and the Bible, 
have risen before me (and still rise) like Scylla and Charybdis: if these 
are the whence and the whither of Christian preaching, who shall, who 
can be a minister and preach? . . . It simply came about that the familiar 
situation of the minister on Saturday at his desk and on Sunday in his 
pulpit crystallized in my case into a marginal note to all theology, which 
finally assumed the voluminous form of a complete commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans. . . . And so there grew up what threatens now to 
broaden out somewhat into “my theology” or let us say a “corrective 
theology.”® 


5. Karl Barth, The Word of God and The Word of Man, copyright 1928. Douglas Horton, 
translator (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1957), p. 7. 
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Thus it was that the Barthian point of view emerged: out of a Swiss 
pastor’s profound desire to bring the redemptive power of the Word of God 
to bear on modern man, in all of his contradiction, tragedy and hope. This 
profound desire led Barth to a more realistic and biblical understanding 
of the meaning of life and to a new grasp of the relation between the Bible 
and revelation. But the pulsating center seems to have consisted in fresh 
awareness of the awe-inspiring reality of God, in the thought of whom 
Barth’s soul had vibrated. As Wilhelm Pauck puts it, “the subjectivity of 
the majestic, sublime God, of the divine sovereignty, overcame Barth.”* 


The Motif of Barth’s Post-Liberal Point of View 


Here then, we have the motif of Barth’s post-liberal point of view. It 
emerged out of a fresh and vital insight into the sovereignty and transcend- 
ence of God, the God of the biblical message. The crisis of his preaching 
situation was only an instance of the crisis of human existence in general; 
out of it Barth discovered the depth-and-height dimension of the biblical 
faith which had been lost sight of in the liberal development. As Professor 
Ragaz, an associate of Barth in the new movement, put it, “The Bible ap- 
peared in a new light. Beyond all interpretations, its genuine word began to 
speak again: the word of forgiveness of sins, the gospel of the coming 
kingdom, coming not from man but from God." 


The development of Barth’s new outlook was paralleled by the trage- 
dies of World War I, all of which seemed to confirm the validity of his new 
insights into the radically problematical character of human existence, and 
man’s need to look beyond the finite world for help. In the final analysis, 
all such tragedies throw us back upon the Eternal One, the Master and Lord 
of our lives, and upon him alone. 

Barth now believed that the social gospel proceeded on a false assump- 
tion. God, if indeed he is really God, i.e., Lord and Judge over all things, 
cannot be directly identified with any cause or program which man em- 
braces for the sake of controlling his own life, for the sake of being his own 
master and lord. Idealisms, social programs, even church programs which 
break so easily in political crisis (as the Nazi development revealed) can- 
not be identified with God. On the contrary, they are all what the Bible 
calls “flesh”; they are so many towers of Babel—pitiful little idols on 
which man has pathetically pinned his religious hopes. God, the Eternal 
God, is “wholly other.”* He is that unshakeable reality, wholly beyond this 
transient, perplexing world of finitude, whose highest law, apart from God, 
seems to be mortality and death. 

6. Wilhelm Pauck, Karl Barth (New York: Harper and Bros., 1931), p. 57. 
7. Quoted by Pauck, Ibid., p. 59. 


8. Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, trans. Edwyn C. Hoskyns (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), p. 250. 
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iss 4 With this fresh discovery of the awe-inspiring majesty, the faith- 
od 4 reviving otherness, the humility-engendering sovereignty of God, Barth left 
1is q behind his liberal theology, with its emphasis on religious experience, re- 
ng ligious individualism, and historical relativism, even the religious voice of 
le } conscience. He left behind all the authorities on which he had formerly 
sh 3 based his theology. The center of gravity now is the one supreme cosmic 
7m reality, God, as he reveals himself in the Christ of Holy Scripture. And the 
of ; Bible is now understood to be the witness of prophetic men to this same abid- 
20 ing reality. All the writings of the Bible point incessantly to this supreme 


fact: that God and God alone is ultimately real, absolute, and sovereign. 
Historically, it seems legitimate to speak of the Barthian “revolt,” for 


1l. Church Dogmatics, I, ii, 368. 12. Ibid., I, i, 350. 


It 3 the new outlook of Barth represents a sharp break from the tradition of 
d- | liberal theology which prevailed from Kant to Schleiermacher and Ritschl. 
ng Barth feels that liberalism became indifferent to the Word of God, and that 
il; it was gradually misled into a position in which it substituted (and this is 
al its idolatry) the word of man for the Word of God. “The proper object of 
or faith in Neo-Protestantism,” Barth writes, is not “God in His revelation, but 
'p- 3 man himself believing in the divine.” Hence Barth’s warning cry, his “cor- 
to lj rective theology.” In contrast to the subjectivism of modern theology, Barth 
ng i proclaims the objective reality, the otherness of God, the over-againstness of 
| God, in relation to man and the world. This over-againstness is greatly 
ye- a sharpened by the dominant influence on Barth of Kierkegaard’s idea of the 
ow 4 infinite qualitative difference between time and eternity." As Barth puts 
nd it, there is always this “eschatological frontier’”** between God and man. 
is, Barthianism is a theology of contrast, of antithesis, this contrast and this 
rd antithesis. Here lies the secret of the power and appeal of Barth’s position. 
Throughout his writings, Barth argues that liberalism, again and again, 
p- yielded too thoroughly to cultural norms and philosophical presuppositions, 
8, the use of which, in interpreting revelation, weakened its redemptive force, 
m- distorted its truth, or nullified it altogether. Liberalism fails to remember 
wn that ““God’s revelation has its reality and truth wholly and in every respect— 
ch i.e., ontically and noetically—within itself.”’* Liberalism capitulated to 
n- other authorities. This was the reason for Schleiermacher’s theological 
dle | downfall; and Barth greatly fears that Rudolf Bultmann and his followers 
on . are falling into the same old pitfall, for they are using Martin Heidegger’s 
al 9. Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner's 
11S Sons, 1956), I, ii, 367. 
| 10. Kierkegaard wrote, “God and man are two qualities between which there is an infinite 
od, difference”’—The Sickness Unto Death, trans. Walter Lowrie (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1941), p. 207. Something of the extent of Kierkegaard’s influence on Barth at this point 
| is evident in Barth’s statement that if he (Barth) has a system, “it is limited to a recognition of 
what Kierkegaard calls the ‘infinite qualitative distinction’ between time and eternity, and to my 
. regarding this as possessing negative as well as positive significance. ‘God is in heaven, and 
Ini- | thou art on earth.” (The Epistle to the Romans, Oxford University Press, p. 10.). 
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philosophical presuppositions to judge and interpret revelation, and to 
whittle it down to existential size.”* 


Barth contends“ that any “imported mode of thought” becomes a posi- 
tive danger in grasping and understanding revelation (1) when in using it 
we forget the difference between it and the biblical way of thought and the 
“original unfitness” of any imported mode of thought for the understand- 
ing of the biblical revelation, (2) when we posit it absolutely over against 
Scripture, on an equal level, and use it “to control Scripture,” (3) when it 
becomes an end in itself, and when we feel ourselves obliged not only to be 
exponents of Scripture but also equally of our own mode of thought “and to 
remain absolutely loyal to it.” 


So pervasive was the anthropocentric tendency of liberalism that its 
confidence in man’s goodness watered down and at times eliminated the 
awareness of his sinfulness, and its faith in human reason not infrequently 
rejected revelation as excess theological baggage. The liberal felt that man, 
by his own rational power, is capable of finding his way to God. Barth feels 
that this basic error of modern theology, its confidence in man rather than 
God, is perpetuated by the thought of men like Paul Tillich, for Tillich 
only makes a gesture toward restoring the scandal of revelation’s intrusion. 
Tillich moves in the direction of Spinoza and Schleiermacher’s theory of 
immanental causality, as Robert Cushman says, by “translating a decisive 
divine intrusion into a metaphysical truth according to which ontological 
reason in man becomes transparent to its own ground or, according to which 
the great decision is fundamentally man’s rather than God’s as man some- 
how realizes his inherent possibility of transition from ‘existence’ to ‘es- 


sence.’ ”*° 


Barth contends that the basic aim of modern theology, since Schleier- 
macher, has been to flatter and satisfy the intelligence of man, rather than 
humbly to hear and obey the Word of God. The liberal is bent on philoso- 
phizing about God, on expressing man’s thoughts about God rather than 
listening to God’s thoughts about man. Hence Barth’s vigorous opposition 
to Schleiermacher’s method, which reduces theology to a mere systematic 
articulation of Christian affections set forth in speech, or a systematic state- 
ment of the mind of the church, at any given period. So understood, says 
Barth, theology is “a type of reflection which consists only in conversation 
with itself.”*° As Barth sees the matter, Schleiermacher forgot that “one 
can not speak of God simply by speaking of man in a loud voice.”** 

13. Ibid., pp. 39, 41; see also Karl Barth, Rudolph Bultmann, Ein Versuch ihn zu verstehen 
(Ziirich: Evangelischer Verlag, A. G. Zollikin, 1953), p. 24. 

14. Church Dogmatics, I, i, 732. 

15. Journal of Religion, Oct. 1956, p. 222. Used by permission of University of Chicago Press. 


16. Church Dogmatics, I, ii, 799. 
17. Barth, The Word of God and The Word of Man, p. 196. 
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Modern Protestantism thus got hung up on the Renaissance principle of 
autonomy. It lost vital contact with the evangelical criterion for the teach- 
ing of the church, the standard, the authority set over against it. As H. R. 
Mackintosh puts it, this meant that “the conscience of the preaching church 
was gone, and other criteria derived from immanentist philosophy, science, 
or the conception of sound civilization, [were] put in its place.””* 


This then is the central motif of Barth’s new point of view. It aims to 
call a halt to the modern tendency toward “the inversion of faith whereby 
man puts himself into the center, constructs an anthropocentric universe and 
makes confidence in his own value rather than faith in God his beginning.” 
As such, Barthianism represents a recovery of the Reformation principle of 
justification by faith. 


Barth’s Dialectical Theological Method 


We turn now to characterize Barth’s theological method. Barth’s em- 
phasis on the radical over-againstness of God, the discontinuity between 
God and the world, must be borne in mind if one is to understand his theo- 
logical method; this “wholly other” character of God is his first basic pre- 
supposition. If this were all, however, there would scarcely be any place 
for theology. God’s act of self-revelation is a second basic presupposition. 
Hence Barth’s method is called “dialectical,” a word which in the history of 
philosophy has meant various things, from the dialectic of Plato’s dialogues 
to the dialectic of the Hegelian triad. For Kierkegaard, Barth and Bult- 
mann, the term “dialectic” is used to describe ontological and epistemologi- 
cal distinctions involved in the bi-polar structuring the event of revelation. 
It means the kind of thinking which deals with the fact of eternity in time, 
with the presence of God in the world, with the action of the Creator Lord in 
created history. 


Christian preaching, church proclamation, for example, is one form of 
expression of revelation where the dialectical method must be understood, if 
preaching is not to fail in its mission. As Barth sees the matter, the minister 
is commissioned to what Barth calls, an “impossible””’ task, for here man is 
commissioned to proclaim the Word of God. This “impossibility” is over- 
come in revelation by the miracle of the Holy Spirit, whose presence and 
power bring it about that God Himself is actually present and does actually 
speak, through the human proclamation of the gospel. Yet the divine word 
in revelation is not identical with church proclamation, just as it is not 
identical with the human word of Scripture. The word of revelation is dia- 


18. Hugh Ross Mackintosh, Types of Modern Theology: Schleiermacher to Barth (London: 
Nisbet & Co. Ltd., 1947), p. 270. 

19. To borrow Richard Niebuhr’s characterization of Ritschl’s position (Niebuhr, op. cit., 
p. 31). Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 

20. Church Dogmatics, I, ii, 750. 
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lectically broken by the infinite qualitative difference between time and 
eternity. The two levels, the human and the divine, are integrally united 
in the event of revelation, but they do not merge into an identity. 


Nor should we think of this duality in revelation as “two factors operat- 
ing side by side,”” for, Barth reminds us, the human element is a thing 
created by God and is therefore inherently capable of obedience in the 
service of God. “Between God and the service of God there can be no 


rivalry.”” 


Why now does Barth call the task of preaching an “impossible” task? 
Because church proclamation consists in the impossibility of the attempt to 
speak of God. Barth writes: 


This attempt and intention are as such impossible. God does not 
belong to the world. Therefore He does not belong to the series of 
objects for which we have categories and words by means of which we 
draw the attention of others to them, and bring them into relation with 
them. Of God it is impossible to speak, because He is neither a natural 
nor spiritual object. If we speak of Him, we are no longer speaking of 
Him. In this matter we cannot do what we want to do and we cannot 
attain what we should like to attain. This is the iron law under which all 
church proclamation without exception stands.”* 


Nevertheless, this “iron law” is miraculously broken, broken not ab- 
solutely but only dialectically, yet miraculously broken by God’s action in 
his self-revelation. Says Barth, 


Because Jesus Christ has risen, because God’s revelation and testi- 
monies are therefore given to the Church, it receives and holds His com- 
mission, which means that it has Himself in its midst as the Lord of its 
speaking, the Lord who in and through its speaking bears witness to Him- 
self. Humanly speaking, it is a stark impossibility which here stares us 
in the face—that men should speak what God speaks; but it is one which 
in Jesus Christ is already overcome.” 


Speaking more broadly, Barth’s dialectical method can perhaps be 
clarified by contrasting it with the method of dogmatism, on the one hand, 
and that of mysticism, on the other. 

Dogmatism is the perverted method into which orthodoxy lapses. Here 
the minister discovers that the theme of his ministry is not man’s becoming 
God, but God’s becoming man; this key insight is then studied, systematized 
into dogma (Chalcedon), and finally this objective statement, this intellec- 
tual distillation of the experience of Christ, comes to be regarded as the 
object of faith, the infallible truth, the very Word of God. Emil Brunner 

21. Church Dogmatics, I, i, 105. 
22. Ibid. 


23. Church Dogmatics, I, ii, 750. Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
24. Ibid., p. 749. 
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calls this the fallacy of “objectivism,”** for man here distorts the referent in 
the experience of faith into a phenomenal “object,” and erroneously dis- 
torts religious truth into an infallible depositum fidei. 


Some liberals have recently accused Barth of being only a thin carbon 
copy of orthodoxy. And there are certainly many things that Barth has 
written which tend to confirm such a judgment. Again and again, for ex- 
ample Barth bluntly refers to the Bible as “the Word of God.” The motif 
of his Christology is certainly the Chalcedonian formula of the God-man. 
And while Barth is not a credalist,” he nevertheless believes that the great 
symbolic expressions of the mind of the church must be taken seriously and 
that the theologian must do his thinking in and with the church. To this ex- 
tent, it is correct to associate Barth with the orthodox. Barth writes that we 
could not take the traditional dogma of the trinity seriously if “the Church 
of earlier days . . . has become alien to us, to such a degree that we can 
view her and her achievements in thought only historically, i.e., externally, 
as an alien so far as we are concerned, without thinking her thoughts along 
with her.”*’ To the extent that Neo-Protestantism operates on the basis of 
philosophical presuppositions which render “the church of earlier days” an 
alien to it, Barth stands opposed to modernism and on the side of orthodoxy. 


At the same time, however, Barth’s position stands in contrast to that of 
orthodoxy. When the orthodox calls the Bible “the Word of God” he ob- 
scures its relative, human character, and absolutizes it as the very content of 
revelation, distorting the truth of revelation into an infallible, objective 
datum. Barth vigorously opposes this uncritical biblicism of orthodoxy. 
He thoroughly accepts the results of historical criticism. The approach of 
the historico-critical school, Barth writes, “is both necessary and justified.”” 
Barth argues that “inspiration does not mean the infallibility of the biblical 
word in its linguistic, historical and theological character as a human 
word.” Qn the contrary, says Barth, “the prophets and Apostles as such, 
even in their office, even in their function as witnesses, even in the act of 
writing down their witness, were real historical men as we are, and there- 
fore sinful in their action, and capable and actually guilty of error in their 
spoken and written word.”*”’ Barth holds that the presence of the Word of 
God, “the real and present speaking and hearing of it, is not identical with 
the existence of the book as such. But in this presence something takes 
place, in and with the book.” 

25. Emil Brunner, The Divine-Human Encounter, trans. Amandus W. Loos (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1943), pp. 22 ff. 

26. See Church Dogmaiics, I, ii, 860. 

27. Ibid., I, i, 432. 

28. Ibid., p. 6. 

29. Ibid., I, ii, 533. 


30. Ibid., p. 529. 
31. Ibid., p. 530. 
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To the bold thesis of orthodoxy that if the Bible is to be the Word of 
God it must be inerrant in every word, Barth opposes the even bolder thesis 
“that according to the scriptural witness about man, which applies to them 
also, they can be at fault in any word, and have been at fault in every word, 
and yet according to the same scriptural witness, being justified and sanc- 
tified by grace alone, they have still spoken the word of God in their fallible 
and erring human word.” The authority of the Bible does not lie, as the 
orthodox think, in an “idle miracle of human words which were not really 
human words at all.”** The authority of the Bible lies in the fact that it is 
a human witness through which we can share in the grace of God to sinners. 


So Barth’s position must be seen in contrast to orthodoxy. The content 
of revelation, for Barth, is no intellectual depositum fidei. What is revela- 
tion? Barth answers: “It is no more and no less than the life of God Him- 
self turned to us, the Word of God coming to us by the Holy Spirit, Jesus 
Christ.”** Revelation means that ““God’s Son Jesus Christ as the Word .. . 
concerns and confronts us in our very existence as men.”*’ Commenting on 
the Johannine statement, “The Word became flesh,” Barth says, “The Word 
became—that points to the center, to the mystery of revelation, the happen- 
ing of the inconceivable fact that God is among us and with us.”*’ If there- 
fore we today really listen to the biblical witness, if we accept it, this means 
that we “have not only heard of the lordship of the triune God, but by this 
means it has become for us an actual presence and event.”*’ So “the Word 
of God” is really “God’s work and God’s activity.”** The content of revela- 
tion is God Himself in his self-revealing activity. It is the “immediate 
speaking” of the “divine I which confronts man in this act in which it ad- 
dresses him as “Thou.’”*’ Barth believes that orthodoxy represents an ob- 
jectivistic distortion of revelation. 


Perhaps the most tragic error of orthodoxy however, as Barth sees the 
matter, lies in the fact that it succumbed to that tendency of man’s spirit to 
get even the object of religious faith into its own power, to manipulate and 
dispose of it as one would any object of his will, to be himself master, to 
possess and control God Himself.*’ This is the root of the idolatry of ortho- 
doxy; and Barth is vigorous and consistent in his criticism of it, throughout 
his writings. He argues that nowhere in the biblical view of revelation do 
we find even a trace of this possibility, the possibility that the relationship 

32. Ibid. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Ibid., p. 483. 
35. Ibid., p. 881. 
36. Ibid., p. 159. 
37. Ibid., p. 463. 
38. Ibid., p. 869. 


39. Church Dogmatics, I, i, 349. 
40. Cf. Brunner, op. cit., p. 23. 
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of obedience in the receiving of revelation “was later dissolved and trans- 
formed” into one in which the prophets and Apostles “could confront Jahweh 
or Jesus Christ as those who had a control of their own over that which was 
revealed to them, in which the Church could even partially rule itself.”* 
No, says Barth, “they are never recipients of revelation in the sense that 
they appropriate revelation and can then recognize and evaluate it for them- 
selves. They are recipients of revelation in the sense that revelation meets 
them as the Master and they become obedient to it.” 


Barth believes that the Church of Jesus Christ stands or falls “with the 
known and actual antithesis of man and revelation, which cannot be revered, 
in which man receives, learns, submits and is controlled, in which he has a 
Lord and belongs to Him wholly and utterly.”** To be sure, Jesus Christ 
“exists, reigns and rules in as sovereign a way within the created world as 
He does from eternity with the Father, no doubt over man and in man, no 
doubt in His Church and by it, but in such a way that at every point He is 
always Himself the Lord, and man, like the Church, can give honor only to 
Him and never, however indirectly, to himself as well.’“* 

This idolatrous tendency in which the church seeks to control revelation 
is the root of the basic error of Roman Catholicism, which relativizes the 
word of God in the Bible, absolutizes the so-called “Apostolic tradition” and 
“broadens this latter element more and more until the whole church life 
seems to be included in it, then subordinating and coordinating Holy Scrip- 
ture under and with this whole, and finally declaring this whole and there- 
fore itself to be identical with the revelation of God.”** 

Against this idolatrous character of orthodoxy, Barth never tires of 
complaining. And no orthodox Christian ever talked the way Barth does 
about “the questionableness of all human actions,“ the church included. 
One cannot imagine the men at the Vatican or even an Eastern patriarch 
speaking at length about the impossibility of any human proclamation being 
the very word of God. No orthodox could say, with Barth, that “there is an 
authority in the church which at the risk of the complete destruction of the 
authority of the church itself cannot be transformed and dissolved into the 
authority of the church, or at any cost be identified with it.”*" In a par- 
ticularly strong passage Barth writes concerning “True Religion.” 


We must insist therefore that at the beginning of a knowledge of the 
truth of the Christian religion, there stands the recognition that this re- 
ligion too stands under the judgment that religion is unbelief, and that it 


41. Church Dogmatics, I, ii, 542. 
42. Ibid., p. 543. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Ibid., p. 146. 

45. Ibid., p. 546. 

46. Ibid., p. 845. 

47. Ibid., p. 574. 
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is not acquitted by any inward worthiness, but only by the grace of God, 
proclaimed and effectual in His revelation. But concretely, this judgment 
affects the whole practise of our faith: our Christian conceptions of God 
and the things of God, our Christian theology, our Christian worship, 
our forms of Christian fellowship and order, our Christian morals, poetry 
and art, our attempts to give individual and social form to the Christian 
life, our Christian strategy and tactics in the interest of our Christian 
cause, in short, our Christianity, the human work which we undertake and 
adjust to all kinds of near and remote aims and which as such is seen 
to be on the same level as the human work in other religions. This 
judgment means that all this Christianity of ours and all of the details 
of it, are not as such what they ought to be and pretend to be, a work of 
faith, and therefore of obedience to the divine revelation. What we have 
here is in its own way—a different way from that of other religions, but 
no less seriously—unbelief, i.e. opposition to the divine revelation, and 
therefore active idolatry and self-righteousness.** 


These passages will suffice to show how seriously Barth takes the rela- 
tivity and sinfulness of finite man. Nowhere does he commit the fatal theo- 
logical error of absolutizing the relative. So his dialectical method stands 
in marked opposition to the method of dogmatism and orthodoxy. 


Neither is Barth a liberal of the old historical school, for he insists that 
the genuine question of our faith today begins where historical criticism 
ends. Used exclusively, the historico-critical method fails to lead us to the 
theological content of the Bible, for the historical method is interested only 
in historical facts; while faith is interested in what the Bible has to say to us 
today. This theological interest is so predominant in Barth that he says“ if 
he were obliged to choose (which of course he is not) between the historical 
approach of old liberalism and the traditional doctrine of inspiration, he 
would unhesitatingly adopt the traditional point of view. “My whole energy 
of interpreting,” he writes, “has been expended in an endeavor to see 
through and beyond history into the Spirit of the Bible, which is the Eternal 
Spirit.”°° 

Historical criticism, says Barth, should be regarded as a “prolegome- 
non to the understanding” of the Bible.’ One must go on to ask: what is 
the abiding meaning within the historically conditioned form of the biblical 
message? What in it transcends these very forms, indeed transcends all 
time, and is equally valid for us today? 

For example, in his commentary on Romans, Barth says” that Paul is 
really speaking of man in his relation to God, and that this theological truth 
is timeless and abiding. For an understanding of what Paul has disclosed 


48. Ibid., p. 327. Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
49. Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 1. 

50. Ibid. 

51. Ibid., p. 7. 

52. Ibid., p. 10. 
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as man’s relation to God, it will help little or nothing to determine what he 
writes philologically (such as whether Paul used rabbinical or hellenistic 
terms and concepts), because the theological significance of Paul’s sayings 
is neither hellenistic nor rabbinical, but true and inviolable in itself. Thus, 
for example, in Barth’s exposition, the Jew is not the Jew, but “the religious 
and ecclesiastical man.”** The heathen is not the heathen, but the natural 
or carnal man. The Law is not the Old Testament, but “traditional and in- 
herited religion.” Israel is not the Jewish people, but the church. Barth’s 
point is that we understand the theological thought of Paul, which led the 
apostle to criticize Israel and the Law, only when it becomes for us a critique 
of the church and of religion. In pressing vigorously forward thus to a 
theological understanding of the Bible, Barth has blazed a trail beyond the 
too exclusively historical approach of the old historical school of liberalism. 


On the other hand, Barth’s point of view stands opposed to the method 
and aims of mysticism. If dogmatism petrifies the finite, mysticism pul- 
verizes it into negation. In the method of mysticism man is bidden to die, to 
extinguish his individuality, to de-self his selfhood, and to be still, un- 
assuming, direct. God is not this, that, or the other thing; God is no object 
at all, no something. God is not “a being.” God is “pure being,” “being- 
itself,” to use a term common to Tillich and Aquinas; God is being-itself, 
without quality, filling all things, the self of all selves, the being of all be- 
ing, the Soul of all souls, as Plotinus argued. 


With Paul Tillich, most readers perhaps appreciate the measure of 
validity in the revolt of the Christian mystics against the demonic character 
of the church which transformed the medium of revelation into a sacra- 
mental object.** Against this objectivism of the priestly-sacramental sys- 
tem of medieval Christianity the mystics repeatedly raised their voices of 
protest, demanding more meaningfullness, more inwardness in religion. 
Mysticism, however, represents an extreme reaction agains such formalism. 
It places a radically negative evaluation upon all media of revelation and 
aspires to a direct (unmediated) union of the soul with God. As Emil 
Brunner says, the mystic wishes to brush aside the whole realm of finitude 
and enter directly into the infinite.” 


Mysticism thus effects an eradication of objecticism and dogmatism, 
but at too great a price. It abolishes the concrete, historical character of 
genuine revelation, and thereby makes revelation irrelevant to man’s actual 
historical situation. Mysticism wrongly attempts to elevate man above his 


53. Ibid., p. 40. 

54. Ibid., p. 65. 

55. Cf. Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951), 
p. 140. 

56. Emil Brunner, Revelation & Reason, trans. Olive Wyon (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1946), p. 147. 
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concrete historical concerns; and it thereby tends to negate the entire of 
human existence in space-time.” 

Now Barth’s theology must be seen in contrast also to mysticism. In- 
deed, Paul Tillich,”* with a measure of justice, accuses him of failure to be 
sufficiently appreciative of the positive values of mysticism. Barth’s criti- 
cism of mysticism is sharp and biting. He contends” that mysticism, un- 
consciously, is really aiming to be atheism, and that the two can not lead 
anywhere but nowhere. 


It may be asked, however: does not Barth himself sound much like the 
mystic? Barth says, repeatedly, that it is an epistomological impossibility 
for man to speak of God. So says the mystic! God is “neither a natural 
nor spiritual object,”*’ Barth writes. The mystic says identically the same 
thing! God is “wholly other,”” says Barth. And what could be more 
wholly other than Brahman, the absolute of Hindu mysticism, the absolute 
negation and antithesis of the entire phenomenal world? 


In reply, Barth admits” that when he says that God is “neither a natural 
nor a spiritual object,” he and the mystics apparently do use the same 
language. But, he adds, he and the mystics do not mean the same thing by 
the word “God.” When the mystic uses the word “God” he means, says 
Barth, “that formless and unrealized vacuum, where knowledge and object 
are, or again become, one and the same thing—the Chinese Tao, the Indian 
Tat Tvan Asi, Hegel’s in-and-for itself of the Absolute Spirit.”* It is for 
the sake of this empty goal that, in the last resort, the mystic can only say 
“No.” 

The vagueness and formlessness of the mystic’s God stirs Barth’s ire. 
One wonders whether perhaps the reason he inveighs so heavily against 
mysticism is that his own position is so close to it. But Barth believes that 
he is considerably removed from mysticism, for by the term “God,” he says, 
he means “The Creator of heaven and earth, the Lord and Judge and Savior 
of men,” the God who “Himself and his Word and Spirit steps forth . . 
into the midst, in order to make possible for man that which is not possible 
for him of himself.”** The mystic, of course, does not become as iconoclas- 
tic as the atheist; the mystic still retains a certain “respect” for religion. 
Nevertheless, the mystic cannot take the Christian revelation seriously, for 
this revelation establishes concrete historical forms and leads those whom 
it grasps to the belief that these forms are indispensable in the fulfillment 

57. Cf. Tillich, op. cit., p. 140. 

58. Ibid. 

59. Church Dogmatics, I, ii, 322. 

60. Ibid., p. 750. 

61. Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 250. 
62. Church Dogmatics, I, ii, 750-751. 
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of revelation. Whereas, without this relative, concrete form, says Barth, 
“theonomy is an empty idea at the mercy of chance or arbitrariness.” So 
Barth holds that revelation abolishes the “glory of the mystic’s vacuum 
which takes into itself everything outward.” 


We must say, then, that Barth’s trinitarianism qualifies his mysticism. 
With the mystic Barth believes that according to His essential nature “God 
cannot be unveiled to man,”*’ for he is the high and holy one who “dwells 
in an unapproachable light, whom no man has ever seen or can see.” Yet 
God also does what would be wholly impossible for man, left to his own 
resources; God assumes a definite historical form, and thereby unveils Him- 
self to man. Says Barth, he becomes God “a second time.”* Through the 
incarnation, thus, God “distinguishes Himself from Himself, a being of 
God in a mode of existence, not subordinate as compared with His first, 
hidden mode of being, as God, but just different, one in which He can also 
be existent for us.”’’ In this second mode of being God “makes Himself 
present, known, and significant to us as God.”” 

For Barth, then, it is neither dogmatism nor mysticism, yet in a quali- 
fied way, it is both. Against mysticism he wishes to retain the historical 
and evangelical definiteness of traditional Christianity, yet his keen mysti- 
cal insight into the “wholly other” character of God, the Infinite and Eter- 
nal, leads him to place under divine judgment all finite forms of expression 
in religion. All human expressions of religion are dialectically broken, not 
wholly dissolved, but dialectically broken by this infinite qualitative dif- 
ference. Barth therefore turns away from dogmatism toward mysticism. 
But he sees that in mysticism God:does not become man, and the Incarnation 
is the vital center of the Christian view; in mysticism man becomes man with 
a vengeance, but there is no salvation in this. The dialectical pathway is 
the only possible way out of the dilemma. 


It undertakes to develop the idea of God on the one hand, and the 
criticism of man and all things human on the other; but they are not 
considered independently, but are both referred to their common pre- 
supposition, to the living truth, which to be sure may not be named, but 
which lies between them and gives to both their meaning and interpreta- 
tion. Here there is an unwavering insight into the fact that the living 
truth, the determining content of any real utterance concerning God, is 
that God (but really God) becomes man (but really man). 

But how now shall the necessary dependence of both sides of the 
truth upon this living Center be established? The genuine dialectician 
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knows that this Center cannot be apprehended or beheld, and he will not, 

if he can help it, allow himself to be drawn into giving direct informa- 

tion about it, knowing that all such information, whether it be positive 

or negative, is not really information, but always either dogma or self- 

criticism. On this narrow ridge of rock one can only walk: if he at- 

tempts to stand still, he will fall either to the right or to the left, but 

fall he must. There remains only to keep walking—an appalling per- 

formance for those who are not free from dizziness—looking from one 

side to the other, from positive to negative and from negative to positive" 

It seems evident then, that Barth’s method does not lead to any dog- 
matic certainty regarding God; religious certainty in justification by faith, 
yes, but no dogmatic certainty. Wilhelm Pauck aptly characterizes Barth’s 
method when he writes, 

It is the expression of that attitude of mind which is the result of the 
belief that life is meaningful only if it is related to the “Wholly Other,” 

the “Yonder,” the “Origin,” God. The dialectical method is one of de- 

scription. It depicts man in his relation with God. It deals with human 

life as it is influenced by the crisis which develops from the realization 

of death, by the crisis which becomes apparent to the question as to the 

meaning of life. The dialectician does not speak of God in the affirma- 

tive way of the dogmatist, nor in the negative way of the mystic, nor in 

the rationalistic way of the modernist critic. Setting aside all these 

methods, he makes room for God Himself to speak." 


Concluding Observations 


1. It would seem to be a misunderstanding of Barth’s thought which 
leads some of his opponents to affirm that man is utterly and completely 
swallowed up or annihilated by Barth’s emphasis on the sovereignty of God. 
Even in the midst of Barth’s exposition of justification by faith, he writes, 
“before God man is not nothing but something, some one. God is far from 
finding pleasure in the nothingness of man as such.” Hence Barth’s vig- 
orous opposition to the self-emptying or de-selfing ideal of the mystics.” 

It is fair to say that Barth utterly, and with devastating thoroughness, 
sweeps away any and all autonomous views of human freedom and dignity, 
in favor of a radically theonomous view of the whole being of man. He con- 
tends that the sciences do not arrive at a knowledge of the true man, but only 
of phenomenal man.” It is only in the determination of our beings by 
grace, through the revelation in Christ, that we discern our real nature, by 
which our phenomenal nature is measured and judged. But this determina- 
tion of our being by the grace of God is a determination in freedom; it is 
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misconstrued when viewed as philosophical determinism; it is rather, ac- 
cording to Barth, the sovereignty of grace which makes one truly free.” 
This sovereignty represents a divine working, in the being and activity of 
Jesus Christ and in the power of the Holy Spirit, which “awakens” man to 
faith.” 

Barth is in agreement with the Johannine contention that it is only the 
grace (determining power) of the Son which makes one free indeed.” And 
with Paul, Barth affirms the paradox of the experience of grace. He insists 
that the willing and working of Christian existence is what it is not merely 
because it represents the individual’s free decision (though it does of course 
represent this), but ultimately because it also represents God’s willing and 
working in us.’ Yet Barth adds that “even as grounded in the work and 
gift of God the work of faith is still a human work.”” And “Christian 
faith is a free human act.” It is “a spontaneous, a free, an active event.” 
Faith, says Barth, “is the choice and decision by which instead of our own 
righteousness we accept as our own the righteousness of God.” 


This represents Barth’s crucial revision of Calvinism. According to 
Barth, man does not have either his being or his true being in himself, but 
only in and from God. Neither the world nor man can be self-explanatory 
or self-contained. All things and powers own their existence to God’s om- 
nipotence. God never abandons “even part of His lordship”*’ over any 
part of creation. Yet this power of his lordship is “not blind power, but 
the power of eternal wisdom.”* And Barth adds, “it is not a power that 
cannot endure another beside it.”*’ There are powers other than God’s, for 
example, man’s power of freedom; but these other powers are all determined 
by God’s power and they remain under the lordship of the Almighty One. 
What some of Barth’s critics at this point seem to forget is that a denial of 
the freedom of autonomy does not mean the determinism of heteronomy; 
for Barth, it means theonomy, the rule and reign of God which establishes 
genuine spiritual freedom. 

2. There is truth in Barth’s contention that revelation, if indeed it is 
genuine revelation, calls for a fundamental discontinuity between God and 
man. There is truth in this thesis of discontinuity, first, because revelation 
sets forth true humanity in Jesus Christ and thereby discloses man as sinner, 
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over against God. As Kierkegaard said, “in no respect is a man so different 
from God as in the fact that he is a sinner . . . as a sinner man is separated 
from God by a yawning qualitative abyss.”** Here is radical ethical dis- 
continuity between God and man. 


Furthermore, if faith is personal encounter and not merely the human 
self-consciousness engaging in a philosophical soliloquy, then there can be 
no smooth continuity from philosophical self-understanding to the self- 
understanding which is Christologically grounded by God’s actual appear- 
ance in revelation, an act by which God places us, through the response of 
faith, in fellowship with himself. Such faith calls for a break between the 
old being and the new being in Christ. One does not glide smoothly from 
philosophy into personal faith; one is not redeemed from his sinful pre- 
dicament by means of a philosophical escalator. Rather, sin is dealt with 
redemptively through the crisis of judgment and forgiveness. 


Barth and several others feel that Tillich fails to do justice to this leap 
of faith, for Tillich construes faith to be merely reason becoming ecstatically 
aware of its own ontological ground, the depth dimension of reason. For 
Barth, faith is rather the entrance into a relation of personal communion 


with God. 


3. Barth’s view of revelation, however, is somewhat distorted, His 
restriction of the work of the Holy Spirit to the experience of God in Jesus 
is too arbitrary and narrow. Barth has no category for general revelation. 
At this point we find him unacceptable and even unbiblical in his outlook. 
The view which seeks to expunge God from the natural world is foreign to 
the biblical outlook. The revelation through Jesus Christ is decisive, yes. 
One could scarcely be regarded as Christian if he denied this decisive char- 
acter of the Christ-revelation. But this does not mean that the Christian ex- 
perience is utterly discontinuous with religious experience in general; it 
does not mean that the Christian experience holds wholly and utterly noth- 
ing in common with the experience of God in other religions. Indeed, the 
evidence of conscience (a sense of moral oughtness and guilt) and the data 
of man’s universal religious language and behaviour (belief in deity, wor- 
ship, prayer, etc.) are such that it would appear not too much to say that, 
aside from infants and imbeciles, there is no man but who stands in a mor- 
ally responsible relation of confrontation with the Eternal. The distortions 
of pride (self-centeredness) and hubris (self-elevation) do corrupt this re- 
lationship, certainly, and often quite tragically and radically so; but they 
do not obliterate it. Here, we must agree with Emil Brunner’s criticism of 
Barth’s position, when Brunner contends, against Barth, that the image- 
bearing destiny of man, as God’s creature, is not only not destroyed by sin; 
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it is the presupposition of sin and lives precisely in man the sinner.” 

4. Finally, Barth has posed the crucial question for modern theology, 
namely, how are we to understand the character of God’s causative relation 
to the world? Shall we, with Schleiermacher, think of it entirely as im- 
manental, and in no sense transitive in nature? If so, then with Schleier- 
macher we are ready to interpret the concept of creation as nothing but 
providence, or to transform the theological idea of the creatio ex nihilo into 
merely the creative aspect of world process. And with Schleiermacher we 
shall, accordingly, construe revelation to mean merely an inner upsurge of 
the potency of the God-consciousness in the self-consciousness, or with Paul 
Tillich we shall regard it as the inner process of self-consciousness by which 
reason regains unity with its own ontological ground through ecstasis. 

Or shall we follow the lead of Barth and take God with infinitely more 
seriousness than we take self or the world? If so, we shall then see the 
world in all of its finitude and transiency, yes, its sinfulness, over against 
God. We shall view the causality of God in a transitive sense, not merely 
immanental. And we shall see God in his aseitas, his ontological priority to 
man and the world; we shall view Him as possessing ontological primacy 
in the order of being: We shall be willing to let God be God, and not try 
to make him merely an aspect of the life of the world. 

Which shall it be, Schleiermacher of Barth? In a very significant way, 
these two represent the antithesis of each other. As Robert Cushman aptly 
puts it, “This antithesis is perhaps crucial, because the polarity here repre- 
sented is a permanent possibility inherent in the structure of the Christian 
world-view. The one takes man as starting point and finds God a co- 
implicate of the properly interpreted human self-consciousness. The other 
unyieldingly makes the ‘sovereign freedom of God’ the alpha and omega 
and consents to understand man only in so far as he is the object of the gra- 
cious divine activity in creation and redemption.” 
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An Essay in Ecclesiology 
By Ronald E. Osborn 


ONE OF THE URGENT QUESTIONS now demanding ecumenical dis- 
cussion is that of ecclesiology, the doctrine of the church. The classical 
theologies devoted relatively little attention to this issue—providentially, 
perhaps, for as a rule the great systems were shaped in an atmosphere of 
controversy which obscures the fulness of the church’s nature and incites 
men to exclusory utterance. The existence of the ecumenical fellowship 
has posed the ecclesiological question for us. In the light of recent ecu- 
menical experience, many of our inherited assumptions concerning the 
church have proved inadequate. 

The first discussions of the church under ecumenical auspices were, 
naturally, formulations of the particular confessional positions. Confront- 
ing one another in world conferences on Faith and Order at Lausanne, Edin- 
burgh, and Lund, representatives of the various churches spoke from their 
own particular traditions; they produced a notable series of books: Convic- 
tions (1934), The Ministry and the Sacraments (1937), The Nature of the 
Church (1952), Intercommunion (1952), and Ways of Worship (1952). 
The net result of these studies was to demonstrate the utter inadequacy of 
our inherited doctrines of the church, their parochialism, mutual incom- 
patibility, and general lack of charity. By the end of the Lund Conference 
(1952) there was general agreement that the vein of “comparative ecclesi- 
ology” had been pretty well worked out. 

Ecumenical thought then turned toward biblical doctrine. The state- 
ment issued by the Faith and Order section at Evanston contains a masterful 
exposition of New Testament teachings on Christian unity, and the work of 
the commission on Christ and the church has stimulated important theologi- 
cal and exegetical work by Paul S. Minear, Nels Ferré, Claude Welch, and 
others. 

Still our immediate problem has found no solution. We all accept the 
biblical doctrine of the church’s unity, but we find ourselves divided into 
denominations, a situation which appears inevitable in history though un- 
known and unforeseen in the New Testament. We cannot get out of the 

1. This paper was presented as a Hoover Lecture on Christian Unity under the auspices of 
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denominational system, and biblical ecclesiology tells us nothing about it. 
Our problem is complicated by the fact that most of our confessional posi- 
tions intend to bear faithful witness to some biblical doctrine or other, yet 
have excluded fellow Christians who also affirm their fealty to the Scrip- 
tures. Further to complicate our situation, the ecumenical movement has 
led us to an undeniable sense of our oneness with these fellow Christians 
whom our fathers felt no hesitation in excluding from their fellowship, or 
even from the kingdom, and we have formalized our conviction of unity in 
the organization of councils of churches. But no one knows what a council 
of churches is, theologically speaking, and the New Testament gives us no 
help at this point. Yet the urgency of being able to say something of theo- 
logical significance about the councils grows with every passing year. 


Representatives of 152 churches went to Amsterdam in 1948 and con- 
stituted the World Council of Churches, affirming, “We intend to stay to- 
gether.” Then almost at once they began to ask themselves, with consider- 
able ecclesiastical nervousness, what they had done. In 1950 the Central 
Committee adopted the “Toronto statement” on “The Church, the Churches, 
and the World Council of Churches.” But it had scarcely begun to be read 
when a clamor arose for its revision; since 1955 that task has been lying 
on the table of the Faith and Order Working Committee. In 1957 the Ober- 
lin Conference called for a study of the ecclesiological significance of local, 
state, and national councils of churches. At a meeting last spring of the 
European section of the theological commission on Tradition and Tradi- 
tions, Professor K. E. Skydsgaard of the University of Copenhagen ex- 
pressed the “need for a new theology which would take into consideration 
the divisions of the Church when speaking also of the unity of the Church” 
(Minutes, meeting of March 20-24, 1958, p. 7). 


It is my intention to discuss the problem of ecclesiology, with special 
reference to councils of churches, as it is illumined by the doctrine and ex- 
perience of the congregational communions. I shall maintain that the ma- 
jor reason for our difficulty in defining a council of churches theologically 
is a situation we have scarcely noticed until now: we have not defined a 
denomination theologically either. I shall further suggest an analogy be- 
tween the experience of the congregational communions and the experience 
of the member churches in the councils. The various congregational denomin- 
ations made the local church autonomous, but, in spite of themselves and 
their dogmas, developed connectional structures which they have now come 
to regard as ecclesiastical. Similarly, the denominations which formed a 
council of churches have stoutly maintained their own autonomy and ec- 
clesiastical ultimacy; yet they are finding that the council manifests a truth 
concerning the nature of the church which no other institutional structure 
can so adequately express. Thus, I shall maintain, the council of churches 
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has ecclesiastical significance which demands ecclesiological recognition. 
My argument unfolds in a series of six propositions. 


An Inclusive Definition 


1. Any company of believers whom God has called together by the 
gospel and who have responded by the pledges of a holy covenant with him 
as a congregation under the Word constitute an authentic church of Christ; 
such a congregation may administer valid sacraments and may call and 
consecrate its own ministers or teachers. Another way of saying this is to 
rephrase Thomas Campbell’s Proposition 1 in congregational terms: The 
church of Christ on earth is one, embracing every congregation of Christian 
believers which has bound itself to the Word of God and which seeks to 
proclaim the gospel in preaching, sacrament, and life.* 

This way of thinking about the church of Christ on earth is fully as in- 
clusive as Thomas Campbell’s more individualistic phraseology and other 
customary attempts to describe the wholeness of the church in terms of the 
totality of individual believers. (See, for example, the Appeal to All Chris- 
tian People from the Lambeth Conference of 1920: “We acknowledge all 
who believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, and have been baptized into the name 
of the Holy Trinity, as sharing with us membership in the universal Church 
of Christ which is his body.”) Yet by emphasizing the congregation rather 
than the disciple as the unit it relates ecclesiology to the fundamental ec- 
clesiastical reality and avoids the spiritualizing tendency to think in terms 
of an invisible church. 

Note that we are not claiming for every congregation fulness or per- 
fection as a church, but are maintaining that, though its life be minimal, its 
obedient response in faith and love to the gospel renders it an authentic 
church of Christ. Any doctrinal system which defines the church at large 
in such a way as to rule out any such congregation of the faithful is not truly 
ecumenical, and is theologically deficient. Let us frankly face the fact that 
most ecclesiological thinking, either by formal argument or by prejudice, 
does rule out or leave out some of these congregations. That is why new 
work needs to be done on the doctrine of the church. In this connection, 
Douglas Horton’s point is well taken, that congregational polity is the truly 
ecumenical way of thinking about the church.’ It does not maintain that 
bishops are essential, or presbyteries, or a particular creed or a special 
form of the sacrament, though any of these may be valuable. What is es- 
sential to the church is congregations. 

I labor this point because it is important for us to include in our think- 
ing all of the congregations of Christ’s people when we speak of his church 
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and of its unity. Our thoughts must embrace not only our own kind, but 
every sort of Christian congregation—Coptic, Orthodox, Roman, Old Catho- 
lic, Anglican, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Baptist, Quaker, Methodist, Nazarene, 
Pentecostal. Only when we keep the offensiveness of the church’s inclusive- 
ness in the focus of our thinking can we do any adequate ecclesiological 
work. Most ecclesiastical doctrine is simple and false because it leaves out 
some of the people of God. Any congregation of believers who have bound 
themselves to the Word of God must be included within the church of Christ 


on earth. 
Identification with the Whole Church 


2. For the realization of its fulness as a true church, every congrega- 
tion must identify itself in worship, witness, service, and fellowship, with 
the whole church of Christ. 

This proposition warns against the peril lurking within the doctrine of 
congregational autonomy. Granted that every faithful congregation is a 
true church; but if it cuts itself off from its involvement with other congre- 
gations it distorts its witness to its own nature and to that of the church at 
large. A congregationalism which regards every local fellowship as a 
manifestation of the church universal is sound ecclesiology, but an inde- 
pendency which thinks only in terms of the local congregation of true be- 
lievers and makes a religion of the refusal to have fellowship with other 
congregations or to form ecclesiastical structure denies the church’s ecumen- 
ical character. Every congregation must identify itself with the whole 
church of Christ. 

We have not been quite accurate, however, in speaking of this identifi- 
cation with the whole church as though it were something which depended 
on the free choice of the local congregation. At its deepest level, this is a 
question which no congregation has a right to decide or can decide. For in 
its very calling by the gospel, every local company of believers is estab- 
lished within the ecumenical fellowship which that gospel has created. Since 
no congregation is self-generating, there is, in fact, no truly independent 
church. The affirmation of unity with the church at large, while not essen- 
tial to the validity of the sacraments, is certainly essential to their full 
meaning, for they are acts not of an isolated local fellowship, but of the 
whole body. | 

Identification with the church at large is likewise essential to an ade- 
quate ministry. Except in the rarest of instances, the congregation itself is 
brought into being through the labors of a minister whom it did not call, but 
who was educated and commissioned by the church at large, or at least by 
some other congregation. While it may claim in theory the right to call and 
ordain its own teachers or ministers, in actual practice it seeks and uses 
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ministers who have been recruited, educated, and matured in experience by 
other congregations. If a congregation does produce a candidate for the 
ministry, it is unable to provide the education he requires, but must turn to 
the church at large. And since ordination is commonly regarded as setting 
a man apart for a lifetime of service throughout the church, the view is 
growing (even in communions of staunch congregational heritage) that it 
is not properly the act of a single congregation but should express the re- 
sponsible judgment of the larger Christian community. 


No congregation can adequately understand the Christian faith in iso- 
lation and with only its own resources. The New Testament itself was 
formed out of the needs and experiences of various congregations. The 
historic creeds and confessions of faith express the consensus of the church 
at large concerning the essence of the gospel. The large role which con- 
ventions, conferences, rallies, consultations and other similar gatherings 
have played in the life of even the most radical of the “free” churches in- 
dicates the need to seek the common mind in the understanding of the faith. 


The place which Christians have accorded to “fellowship” in the hier- 
archy of spiritual treasures forcefully demonstrates the truth of our propo- 
sition. From the days of the apostles and the visitation of churches to im- 
part material help and spiritual gifts right down to our own time with its 
moving instances of interchurch aid and of mutual strengthening, some of 
the most meaningful experiences ever to occur to a congregation have been 
those linking its own local life to that of the church at large. 


Again, in its mission, its effort to witness to the world concerning the 
gospel and to labor for the incorporation of Christian principles into the 
common life and institutions of society, the congregation which takes the 
task seriously realizes its need of resources beyond its own. And to the 
extent that a church gives itself faithfully to the world mission, it finds it- 
self involved with many other congregations, some like, others unlike, itself. 


A local church’s sense of identification with the whole church however, 
must move not only laterally within contemporary society but also hori- 
zontally along the plane of history. In its fulness, a congregation is always 
conscious of its connection with the people of God who have gone before. 
Thus the early church identified itself with ancient Israel and honored the 
apostles as men who had themselves been with Jesus. Later, in shaping its 
life and formulating its faith it gave special regard to those letters and 
churches and men and confessions which were regarded as apostolic. The 
doctrine of the communion of saints affirmed the unity of every congrega- 
tion with believers throughout the world and with all those who had gone 
before. The growth of the sense of tradition within the church also ex- 
pressed the conviction that no local company of believers stands isolated 
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in history but that it has its place within the living stream of the church’s 
life. 


The Protestant Reformers protested against tradition, in the belief that 
much human baggage had suffocated the divine Word, and Restorationism 
erupted even more violently in the repudiation of tradition. Yet it becomes 
increasingly apparent that all Christian communions have their traditions 
and derive much emotional power and spiritual vitality from them. Faith 
and Order’s theological commission on Tradition and Traditions is now 
exploring this phenomenon. Say “Epworth” or “Aldersgate” to a congrega- 
tion of Methodists, “Geneva” or “Edinburgh” to a gathering of Presby- 
terians, “Cane Ridge” or “Bethany” to a convention of Disciples, and spines 
begin to tingle all over the room. None of us—no matter how modern or 
how purely biblical we strive to be—can live without tradition, and we all 
have our particular company of saints. Perhaps they are Rauschenbusch 
and Ainslie and Fosdick, perhaps Moody and Machen and Billy Graham. 
It is only recently that some of us have begun to discover how narrow and 
attenuated our particular traditions are, and there is a growing disposition 
to assert our common involvement in the great tradition within the church 
of our fathers. (There is not space to discuss here the question of the 
authority of tradition.) 


Every congregation must affirm its relation to the whole church of 
Christ in history and in the living present. 


The Inevitability of Institutions 


3. The identification of a congregation with the church at large must 
inevitably be expressed through particular institutions. By institutions we 
understand not only ecclesiastical organization but all the various devices 
of fellowship and corporate action, as well as forms of worship, patterns 
of behavior, and means of standardized procedure. We include not only 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, but also the Southern Baptist Convention; 
not only the liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, but also the Rode- 
heaver hymnals. 


There is a potent strain of anti-institutionalism within the Christian tra- 
dition which breaks out now and again in the repudiation not only of par- 
ticular institutions but even of institutionalism as a principle. One source 
of it is an over-assertive individualism which is nourished within Chris- 
tianity by the distortion of such a text as “The Sabbath was made for man,” 
and the other is a tendency to over-spiritualize the Christian life. Mention 
may be made of the Spiritual Franciscans, of the attitude of the Friends to- 
ward the sacraments, of the No-Church Movement in Japan, of Emil Brun- 


ner’s The Misunderstanding of the Church, of the general disdain with which 
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most ministers speak of church administration, and of the patronizing tone 
with which we all refer to ecclesiastical politics. 


Yet on this earth, there is no disembodied spirit, no lastingly effective 
un-institutionalized spirituality, lament though we may the toning down of 
the spiritual by the institution. It is not true Christianity, but heresy, which 
denies the legitimacy of religious institutions and flees to the never-never- 
land of sheer spirituality. Man was not made for the Sabbath, to be sure, 
but the Sabbath was made for man; and the Sabbath is an institution. More- 
over, orthodoxy stoutly maintains its faith in the divine creation of the 
earth; human nature is not merely spiritual, but corporal and social, and 
in the supreme act of our salvation the Logos became flesh. Not only does 
Christian doctrine demand a view of the church which gives expression to 
the spiritual in actual instituiions, but Christian experience has demon- 
strated their inevitability. 


In the apostolic period, institutions were perhaps only incipient, but 
they were clearly present. The apostolate itself, to the degree that it was 
formally recognized, represented the continuity of the church with the his- 
toric Jesus and its dependence upon his intention as its founder. There 
was an effective ministry of apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, teachers, 
elders, deacons, and there was much coming-and-going—not just sporadic 
or casual visits, but systematic tours among the churches. Letters from 
apostles and others were given regulatory status over the life of churches, as 
was a council at Jerusalem. There were organized offerings for inter- 
church aid. And above all there was the gospel tradition. 


In modern times even the most earnest advocates of non-institutional 
theory have been unable to maintain a high quality of corporate Christian 
life without deevloping institutions, even though they continue to insist that 
these have no ecclesiastical status. The Churches of Christ, the Church of 
God, the “independent” Christian Churches among the Disciples, the fun- 
damentalist “non-denominational” Bible tabernacles all have them. The 
Community Churches have them, or languish for lack of them. Among 
such groups the common institutions—“recognized” traveling evangelists, 
fellowship gatherings, preaching rallies, youth camps, colleges, benevolent 
homes, radio programs, missionary ventures, publishing houses, etc.—are 
said to have no churchly character. They exercise no administrative or 
judicatory authority over the congregations. Even so, they have great power 
over the churches—influence in the calling of ministers, in the presentation 
of causes to which the congregations will appropriate funds, most important 
of all in the quality of Christian life which the congregations will develop, 
their conception of spirituality, the kind of hymns they sing, their concep- 
tion of the essence of the gospel. Whatever its theory in the matter, how- 
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ever firm its notion that Scripture forbids institutions beyond the local 
church, no congregation lives without them or can live without them.* 


In this area, practice commonly outruns theory; a denomination may 
have a well-developed ecclesiasticism long before it has a commensurate 
ecclesiology. Indeed since its formal doctrine of the church denies the 
legitimacy of ecclesiastical institutions, its apologists may stoutly deny that 
it has any such institutions at all. But this is a point where the sociologist 
or the historian can help the theologian see the church more clearly. And 
the theologian is on the right track when he recognizes the inevitability of 
religious institutions and begins to develop an ecclesiology which does not 
rationalize them but does give them their rightful place within the Christian 
scheme. 

The congregation must identify itself with the church at large by 
means of particular institutions. 


The Partial Character of Institutions 


4. Our fourth proposition is offensive, and the offense is not that of 
the gospel, but it sets forth a hard fact with which we must reckon: no insti- 
tutional expression of the church’s wholeness incorporates all the congrega- 
tions which we have recognized (in our first proposition) as constituting 
the true church. 

It is conceded at once that there are various ecclesiastical institutions, 
some vast and imposing, others small but aglow with the blaze of sectarian 
conviction, each of which holds that it is the church, the true church, and the 
whole church. The Roman Catholic Church consistently makes such claims 
for itself, though with crucial qualifications and exceptions which are often 
overlooked. The Greek Orthodox Church reminds the delegates to every 
ecumenical assembly of its understanding that it is the one holy catholic and 
apostolic church. Each of the national churches established at the time of 
the Reformation regarded itself alone as the true church within the na- 
tional boundaries. Many a Protestant sect has without embarrassment as- 
serted its claims to be the one true church and has confidently consigned the 
rest of mankind, including believers who claimed to be Christian, to eternal 
perdition. In the realm of theology, all too little of our inherited thinking 
has gone beyond this point. Ecclesiology purports to be the doctrine of the 
whole church, but in most instances it is really a description of the particu- 
lar denomination; if it does not explicitly read all other communions out of 
the kingdom, it blandly pretends that they do not exist. 


But the exclusive claims of this or that church impress no one except 
the insider. As a Disciple, I do not consider myself any less a Christian 


4. The material in this paragraph is adapted from my article, “The Oneness God Gives and 
the Unity We Attain,’ ENCOUNTER, XVIII (Summer, 1957), 306-307. 
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or my congregation any less a true church because a member of the anti- 
instrumental Churches of Christ contends that we have digressed from the 
Scriptures, fallen into error, and so have cut ourselves off from the body 
of Christ. I may lament the separation, but I deny the validity of the ex- 
communication from the true church. So with the Protestants in the six- 
teenth century, the Orthodox in the eleventh century, the Monophysites in 
the sixth century, the Nestorians in the fifth century, the Arians in the fourth 
century. To be sure, my claim to be a true Christian does not necessarily 
make me one. My congregation’s sincere belief that it is a true church 
could conceivably be mistaken. But so could the contention of any of the 
exclusive communions to be the only true church. On the face of it, all but 
one of them is mistaken; my thesis is that all of them are wrong. No exist- 
ing religious institution is coterminous with the whole church of Christ. 


The ecumenical experience of the past century has driven this fact into 
the Christian mind with the force of an undeniable, though sometimes un- 
welcome, conviction. All of us have discovered at the banquet table of our 
Lord outlandish persons from the highways and the hedges whom we would 
never have invited. But it has become increasingly clear to us that he has 
invited them. If so, they are part of the church. Bishop Stephen Neill, in 
the title of his illuminating survey of Christian history, uses the phrase The 
Christian Society to meet this awkward situation. Admitting that many 
would reserve the term church for what they consider the proper institution, 
he brings forth the term Christian Society in a charitable effort to embrace 
all faithful believers, deficient though they be. My proposition maintains 
that to restrict the proper use of the word church to a particular institution 
is theologically faulty and ecumenically inept. A sound ecclesiology must 
insist that the church embraces every congregation of faithful believers. 
The church of Christ at large is greater than any existing religious institu- 
tion, and no institution may rightly make the claim to embrace the whole 
church. 

In this position I have identified myself with the Lutheran view that the 
unity of the church is the creation of the Holy Spirit by the gospel, that all 
forms and structures within the church are secondary. A specific ecclesias- 
tical order, a given liturgy, belongs to history and tradition, not to the es- 
sence of the gospel. (For this particular formulation, I am indebted to 
some remarks of Prof. T. A. Kantonen.) Yet in calling institutions second- 
ary, I have at the same time insisted on their necessity. No particular in- 
stitutional structure is essential to, or constitutive of, the church. Yet ef- 
fective institutions, infinite in their variety, are necessary to the expression, 
the manifestation, the implementation, of the church’s unity. 

Many will object that the particular institution on which they insist is 
divinely ordained and is consequently essential to the very being of the 
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church. Remove it and you have no church. The claim is made with vary- 
ing degrees of effectiveness for many an institution believed to have been 
established by Christ as the very esse of the church—the papacy, the historic 
episcopate, a particular form of ministry, that sort of congregationalism 
which repudiates as illicit any form of ecclesiastical structure, the seven sac- 
raments, the two dominical sacraments, immersion-baptism, weekly com- 
munion, footwashing, a particular confession of faith, the refusal to use a 
musical instrument in worship. My answer is simple: Remove any of these, 
and you still have the church, although you may resort to semantic dodge 
and call it the Christian society. The church may be weakened, even seri- 
ously crippled, without one or another of these institutions, but it can exist 
without them, as history has demonstrated. The church is created by the 
gospel of God’s grace; indeed the church exists wherever there is a company 
of believers who respond in faith to that gospel. For the well-being of the 
church, for its fulness, various particular institutions are highly important. 
And no congregation will exist for long without some institutions which re- 
late it to the body of Christ at large. 


The point is that we must not absolutize any particular Christian insti- 
tution. The warning is especially pertinent with regard to ecclesiastical 
structure. Every structural institution—episcopacy, papacy, presbyterian- 
ism, congregationalism—is a human contrivance, a social artifact, and con- 
sequently less than absolute. It is a historic mistake, a denial of the church’s 
nature, and an offense against its unity to settle upon the institutional de- 
velopment at any particular period in the history of the church and proclaim 
that as the essential pattern for all time—whether one selects the presumed 
ecclesiastical order of the first century (with the advocates of restoring 
primitive Christianity), the incipient catholicism of the second and third 
centuries (with John Knox, The Early Church and the Coming Great 
Church), the realized catholicism of the fourth century (with the Anglicans), 
the papal absolutism of the thirteenth century (with the Roman Catholics), 
a particular Protestant formulation of the sixteenth century (with some 
tradition-bound Protestants), or the pre-scientific world view of the nine- 
teenth century (with the fundamentalists). We must take with great serious- 
ness the church of the apostolic age and of every subsequent period, but we 
must avoid making requirements which would exclude the church of any 
period or would distort the gospel. To the degree that any of our varying 
institutions gives expression to the nature of the church, it has ecclesiological 
significance. But no institution embraces the whole church, no institution 
is to be absolutized, the name church must not be restricted to only some 
of the people of God. 
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The Denominational Institution 


5. In its own historical time the denomination emerged as a legiti- 
mate, though limited, institutional means of relating local congregations 
to the larger life of the church. 


There was a time when all of western Christendom was united within 
one ecclesiastical institution, the Roman Catholic Church of the Middle 
Ages. In theory and in fact a single institution was coterminous with the 
church in Latin-speaking Europe, at least, and it was convenient to forget 
about the rest of the world. But an institution must have more than the 
power to unite believers across geographical distances if it is to express the 
nature of the church, and in the sixteenth century the great series of rebel- 
lions against Rome took place. Cosmopolitan intellectuals like Erasmus, 
Sir Thomas More, and other Christian humanists who had been vocal in 
their criticism of popular superstition and ecclesiastical corruption, were 
deeply shocked at the Protestant schism. Yet in great regions the illusion 
of unity was maintained. For the most part the Reformation was effected 
by churchmen in collaboration with sympathetic governments, so that the 
Reformed churches emerged as monolithic national establishments. Within 
a particular country there was one recognized religion, and dissent was not 
tolerated. Thus one could speak of the Church of England, the Church of 
Scotland, the Church of Sweden, the Church of Geneva, as embracing all 
the congregations within the national borders; and in that day of rising na- 
tionalism not too much concern was expressed over the fact that the various 
national churches were in schism from one another and from the Church of 
Rome. No national church claimed to be the only true church in all the 
world. (The recent Articles Declaratory of the Scottish church, for ex- 
ample, assert, “The Church of Scotland is part of the Holy Catholic or uni- 
versal Church.”) Rather the national church regarded itself as the only 
true church within a given border, which was as far as the experience and 
knowledge of most Christians went, and it was tacitly assumed that any 
other true church which might exist somewhere else would be like it in all 
essential particulars. 


As distinct from the national church, the denomination emerged with the 
growth of religious toleration and especially with the transfer of all kinds 
of European Christians and their varying religious institutions to the New 
World. Here in the United States there grew side by side, but in virtual 
spiritual isolation from one another for a long time, the Episcopal Church, 
the Congregational Church, the Presbyterian Church, the Reformed Church, 
and various Lutheran Churches, all deriving from national churches of the 
Old World, but none of them enjoying sole territorial status in the new na- 
tion. Alongside these bodies there also grew, with great rapidity, the Meth- 
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odist Church, the Baptist Church, and many another denomination which 
had arisen out of dissent and had never been a national church. In this free 
land, all were equal before the law and in the general esteem, and all 
flourished together, provoking one another to good works and to more 
vigorous competition in the spirit of free enterprise. 


Few Christians in America seem to have been troubled by the debasing 
of the term church in the general sense. The adulteration had begun in the 
names of the national churches, although there is New Testament precedent 
for regional use of the term. But it was a shocking violation of all that the 
word church had ever meant to apply it one by one to these multifarious ec- 
clesiastical structures existing side by side in the same territory, frequently 
engaged in conflict, often working against one another, and seldom in com- 
munion with one another. Disciples of Christ were quite right in pointing 
out that the use of the word church in the general title of a denomination 
was, from the Scriptural standpoint, wholly unwarranted. But few people 
seem to have been troubled by this truth, nor, so far as I have been able to 
discover, did anyone devote much energy to working out an ecclesiology of 
the denomination. 

It was assumed by the members of every sect that they had the full 
right to call it a church. Some were quite uninhibited in regarding their 
denomination as the church in its entirety and all others as illegitimate 
usurpers. Some others were more charitable in referring to their denomina- 
tion as a church of Jesus Christ, implying that there may possibly be other 
legitimate churches as well. Thus a prayer in the Book of Common Wor- 
ship suggests that the Presbyterian Church is “a branch of Thy Church.”° 
Increasingly, it would appear, this latter view has come to prevail among 
Christians in the various denominations, both in America and elsewhere, but 
so far as I know, no one has been sufficiently disturbed by the anomaly of 
the situation to ask, “How can this be?” and then to formulate an ecclesi- 
ology cf the denomination. Disciples of Christ recognized the issue by in- 
sisting that they were neither a church nor a denomination, but a movement 
within the church, and doubtless others have made a similar point. But for 
the most part every denomination unblushingly calls itself church right down 
to the present moment, despite the general knowledge that this is to use the 
word church in an unbiblical sense. And the World Council of Churches in 
its corporate name gives sanction to the usage. (What else could it be 
called?) 

Yet there is an ecclesiological case to be made for the denomination. 
For while it institutionalizes division within the church at large, the de- 
nomination paradoxically is at the same time an instrument of unity. In 


5. The Book of Common Worship (Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1906), p. 116. 
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the absence of one common institutional structure to express the oneness of 
all the people of God, the denomination nevertheless serves as a unifying 
institution for the congregations related to it. It has been an effective de- 
vice within American Christianity for rendering to the congregation those 
services which the congregation itself cannot provide and which must come 
from the church at large—the founding of new churches, the provision of 
a ministry, the formulation of confessions of faith, the sustaining of the 
larger fellowship, the spiritual oversight of the churches, the stimulation of 
missionary and benevolent endeavor and the furnishing of channels for such 
work, the establishment of schools and colleges, the publication of religious 
books and journals, the carrying on of the “general work” of the church in 
all its aspects. All these are important ecclesiastical functions, related to 
the mission of the church or to its well-being, and congregations cannot live 
or flourish without them. In America some of these services are available 
from other sources, but for the most part it is the denomination which pro- 
vides them. 


Witness the remarkable growth of denominational institutions within 
those various Christian movements which have repudiated institutionalism 
or denominationalism in theory; in practice they have nevertheless become 
denominations. One of the notable signs of our time is the growing trend 
within the various congregational communions actually to impute ecclesias- 
tical status to their institutions. With widespread, though not universal ac- 
ceptance among the rank-and-file, distinguished voices in these communions 
have made such claims. Among the Congregationalists, Douglas Horton 
maintains: “Because the Council stands between duties divine and human 
it is rightly regarded sub specie ecclesiae. In this regard it is no less a con- 
gregation than is a local church.”* William B. Lipphard in discussing the 
American Baptist Convention writes of “a glaring weakness in our evolving 
ecclesiasticism,” and makes suggestions for strengthening the institutional 
bond.’ Among Disciples of Christ, O. L. Shelton affirms that the emergence 
of their agencies has represented “the effort to demonstrate the church 
through a representation of the congregations. It would be the church, or 
the whole community, in action. . . . Disciples of Christ are struggling for 
a realization of the church among the churches, [for] a sense of the univer- 
sal church among the local churches.”* The imputation of ecclesiastical 
status to the denominational institutions is sound. The denominations are 
engaged in churchly tasks and express to their affiliated congregations 
something essential about the nature of the church which could well be lost 
if the denominational institution did not exist. 

6. Horton, op. cit., p. 36. 
7. Editorial in Missions, Sept., 1958. 


8. “The Nature of the Church,” address at the Richmond [Indiana] State Convention of the 
churches, May 15-18, 1955. 
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The frequent charges that denominationalism is sin, therefore, require 
serious reconsideration and more precise formulation. It is no sin to create 
an institution to perform the functions we have been discussing. It is no sin 
for such an institution to be less than totally inclusive of the whole church 
on earth or in a given region. Indeed, we have established the point that no 
one institution is coterminous with the whole church, and it appears both 
impossible and undesirable that one should ever be. As a consequence, the 
denomination, or the partial institution, is inevitable. The denomination is a 
limited but nevertheless legitimate institutional structure within the church. 


The Sin of Denominationalism 


Yet the denomination easily falls into sin, all the more grievous because 
it is committed within the household of God and masquerades as righteous- 
ness. What then is the sin of denominationalism? 


First, there is the arrogance which C. C. Morrison characterizes as the 
“churchism” of the denomination. It would be legitimate, indeed it is 
necessary, for the denomination to act toward its congregations on behalf of 
the church at large, which has no sufficient institutional structure. This is 
not sin. But all too often, in acting for the whole church, the denomination 
usurps the role of the whole church. Instead of servant it turns out to be 
master. It claims for itself loyalty which is owed only to the church uni- 
versal and to no human institution. It absolutizes itself.. It forgets that it 
is only a denomination and pretends to be the perfect body of Christ. This 
sin actualizes the danger foreseen in an off-hand definition of denomina- 
tion which Dean J. Robert Nelson of Vanderbilt struck off in a conversa- 
tion: “A denomination is a partial and truncated from of the church of 
Christ which is constantly under the temptation to regard itself as the whole 
church of Jesus Christ.” When it yields to that temptation, it falls into the 
sin of churchism. 


A more subtle sin is implicit in the typical denominational sense of 
mission. Though it poses in the role of church, the denomination custom- 
arily thinks of its peculiar vocation as a witness to the Christian world con- 
cerning some aspect of the gospel or some institution on which it fancies 
itself to have unique insights. With a gnostic air of superiority it conceives 
itself as the preceptor of Christendom which, it fondly believes, will ulti- 
mately come to the truth, to that “precious treasure” which the denomination 
in question “carries in trust” for the whole church. This sense of peculiar 
vocation distorts and perverts the proper mission of the church, which is 
mission to the world, to men in their need, to the people that know not God. 
But in the self-consciousness of many a denomination, its zeal for the mis- 
sion of the church is often overshadowed by its enthusiasm for its peculiar 
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plea for Christendom.” 

More grievous is the sin of the denomination in shattering the unity 
among Christians. The legitimate basis for a denomination’s existence is 
its service to the congregations in expressing the wholeness of the church, 
but this very wholeness it often denies. The very existence of different de- 
nominations is often represented as a proclamation to the world of the 
church’s disunity; perhaps it need not be so, but we sadly admit, it often is. 
The shattering effect of denominationalism becomes far more active and 
far more culpable, however, than the mere existence of rival institutions of 
service. For the denomination becomes a lord over the congregation rather 
than its servant, it exploits the congregation for the aggrandizement of the 
denomination, it places its own advantage above the welfare of the congre- 
gation and the good of the people of Christ in the local community. A com- 
mon experience of ministers who have sought to give local expression to the 
ecumenical ideal through cooperative or united activities among the 
churches is that time and again denominational officials have moved in to 
put a stop to such enterprises. Sometimes these have been creative ventures 
bringing a more adequate ministry to the community than the isolated ef- 
forts of the separate congregations have ever been able to do. But they 
have been squelched because they interfered with the regular program of 
the denominations. 


This leads us to consider a major change which is occurring, almost 
without comment, in the character of American denominations and which 
involves them in a dangerous form of hypocrisy. Ostensibly the denomina- 
tion is a confessional instrument; it was organized to give churchly expres- 
sion to a particular configuration of Christian doctrine and experience, 
which it has customarily summarized in its confession of faith, book of dis- 
cipline, or some other synopsis of its position. Denominations still wear 
this mask today. They maintain their own publishing houses, youth con- 
ferences, colleges, seminaries, and other institutions on the premise that they 
have a peculiar theological position to maintain. Occasionally from the 
pulpit, more often in the denominational press and at denominational con- 
ventions, the special confessional witness is sounded forth. It is represented 
as one of the major motivations for supporting the work of the congregation 
and of its denomination. 

Yet in actual practice during the past several decades the American 
denomination has ceased to be an effective confessional instrument and has 
become instead an agency of program. It is common knowledge that the 
majority of laymen no longer feel a strong sense of commitment to the posi- 
tion of their denomination. In moving from one community to another, they 


9. See Joseph M. Smith, “Disciples’ Witness and Involvements Abroad,” Ecumenical Studies 
Series, IV, 1 (Sept., 1958). 
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are as likely to change denominations as not. Even among ministers, the 
rate of mobility is considerable. Some aspects of this new situation are en- 
couraging. There are ecumenical potentialities in the fact that Christians 
are concerned primarily about the common realities which all the com- 
munions share and manifest little concern about trivial dogmatic peculiari- 
ties which once were magnified out of all proportion. It is just possible 
that a shift of emphasis from the peculiar witness of the denomination to the 
task of the church may reflect a more wholesome insight into the true na- 
ture of mission. 

But the peril for the church is that as the denomination becomes in- 
creasingly a programmatic rather than a confessional instrument, it becomes 
a self-perpetuating engine of power. ‘Thus, concurrent with the rise of the 
ecumenical movement, instead of a weakening of denominationalism as the 
emphasis on confessional peculiarities diminishes, we have been confronted 
with bigger, more tightly organized, more clamorous denominations, con- 
stantly making more demands on the member congregations. At a time 
when there is less justification than ever before for the large number of 
irrationally separated communions which have become the scandal of Amer- 
ican Christianity, denominationalism is becoming ever more deeply en- 
trenched. Furthermore, the denomination claims larger and larger control 
over the congregation in the ever-increasing demands it imposes for money, 
time, energy, and loyalty in the promotion of the program. While denomi- 
national officials at the top levels engage in dramatic ecumenical meetings 
and travel to conferences in the various parts of the world, it becomes ever 
more difficult for local congregations of differing communions to express 
their common ministry in their own community simply because of the bur- 
den of the demands made on them by their denominations. So the de- 
nominations have become institutions of separation rather than of unity. 
The institution becomes an end rather than a means to the expression of the 
true nature of the church. And the plea of bearing a peculiar confessional 
witness becomes a hypocritical mask for pretensions of organizational power. 

This, then, for the denomination. In its own historic time it was a 
legitimate, though limited, institution for relating the congregation to the 
life of the church at large. But it has now become clear that the denomina- 
tion as a form of the church lacks ultimacy, or even adequacy. It will 
doubtless be with us for as long as we can foresee but surely the time has 
come to submit the denomination to searching ecclesiological criticism and 
to limit its institutional pretensions. 


The Conciliar Institution 

6. The council of churches has emerged in the historical time we 
have entered as a more adequate institutional expression of the nature of 
the church than the denomination alone can provide. 
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On the face of it, the local council of churches is an ecclesiastical in- 
stitution just as rational and just as self-evident as the denomination; and 
with just as much claim to ecclesiolegical significance. Like the denomina- 
tion, it is an association of congregations. But whereas the denomination 
organizes selected congregations, ostensibly on a particular confessional 
basis and on a national scale, the local council draws together the various 
congregations in a particular community to assert their oneness in Christ 
and their common mission. It is contended by some that the lack of a par- 
ticular confession other than a minimal affirmation of the Lordship and 
Sonship of Christ vitiates the witness of the council. But it must be answered 
that the true church is not just an association of the like-minded or of 
those who hold correct theology; it is made up of all those congregations of 
believers who have responded to the gospel. Thus in its inclusiveness as an 
institution the local council of churches manifests an ecclesiological dimen- 
sion which the denomination lacks. Potentially, at least, it is an ecclesias- 
tical structure capable of embracing within one institution all the Christian 
congregations of the community. This is a fact of considerable significance. 


Beyond the local community, the council of churches is a somewhat 
different sort of structure. Instead of being an association of congregations, 
the state council is commonly an association of state denominational organi- 
zations; since these are not really autonomous institutions, but rather units 
in the denominational structure, the state councils as a rule are relatively 
weak and incoherent. The national council of churches is an association of 
national denominations; since it involves the various denominational ex- 
ecutives in leadership at points of major concern, it has considerable ef- 
fectiveness. The World Council of Churches is an association, not of world 
denominational organizations, but of national denominations, and its ef- 
fectiveness as an ecumenical instrument is increasigly appreciated and 
admired. 

The council of churches meets an ecclesiastical necessity and thus has 
ecclesiological significance, in giving institutional expression to the whole- 
ness of the church, far beyond the power of the denominational institution. 
Thus the constitution of the Federal Council of Churches affirmed that it 
was “to express the fellowship and catholic unity of the Christian Church.” 
The council has indeed become an important form of unity, the most inclu- 
sive institutional structure yet devised within the church. It is true that 
various Christian leaders have expressed reservations regarding the con- 
ciliar form of unity, recording their fear that it may be accepted as a second 
best rather than the “fuller unity” toward which we ought to be pressing. 
The opinion is often sounded that we must “go beyond” the unity attained 
in the councils. My question is, Go beyond to what? To the uniform ac- 
ceptance of the rules and practices of one of the denominations? And, if 
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so, of which one? Or, Go beyond to the recognition of the council as a le- 
gitimate form of the church, to which far more ecclesiastical and sacra- 
mental character should be imputed? It may well be that in the council, if 
it is granted its due ecclesiastical status and if its ecclesiological significance 
is fully understood, we have an instrument for the expression of the church’s 
unity-with-diversity which is superior to the denomination, to the national 
church, or to any other institution yet devised. 


As a visible means of unity, the council is superior. Much has been 
said about episcopacy, or some other polity, as providing a means of visible 
unity,. but it is effective only for that minority of Christendom which ac- 
cepts the particular polity in question. Indeed, no one polity can point to 
one structure which unifies all the adherents of that polity—except, of 
course, papacy, which does so by definition. The scheme of union in South 
India has doubtless been a great ecumenical achievement, and we all rejoice 
in it. Nevertheless its “principle of comprehension” sequires critical ex- 
amination. For “comprehension” prevailed only at the inauguration of the 
scheme; a minister not in the “apostolic succession” can no longer come to 
the doors of that church and be comprehended! But the council is truly 
comprehensive in intent. Though all its constituent denominations do not 
presently accord one another full sacramental recognition, the council as 
council questions neither the ministry nor the sacraments of any of its mem- 
ber churches. Though sizeable blocs of churches remain aloof from the 
council—and it is thus left less than fully inclusive—the reservation of any 
abstaining communion which accepts Jesus Christ as Son of God and Savior 
is its own reservation and does not derive from any judgment which the 
council passes against it. As an institution to express the catholicity of the 
church, the council is actually and potentially the most inclusive structure 
that we know. 

As an instrument of the Christian mission, the council is fully equal, if 
not superior, to the denomination and by right is to be considered ecclesiasti- 
cal or churchly in nature. It is sometimes charged that the council is an in- 
sufficient form of unity because it has no sacramental function, a power 
presumed to reside within the denomination, in the carrying out of the 
church’s mission. But baptism and the Lord’s Supper are not denomina- 
tional functions; they are acts performed by the congregation in the name 
of the church universal. There is no sound reason why these should be the 
prerogative of the denomination any more than of the council. But even 
without administering the sacraments the councils are deeply concerned with 
the mission of the church as is evident in the large attention they have given 
to evangelism, missions, and the varied concerns of “life and work.” To 
the extent that it is a means whereby the Christian mission is carried out, 
the council is related to the very being of the church. 
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Again, in its confessional basis the council is superior to the denomina- 
tion as an institutional structure manifesting the central genius and the 
inclusiveness of the church’s faith. It is sometimes urged that in demanding 
no more than belief in Jesus Christ as God and Savior the council lacks a 
full and precise confessional basis and thus represents a defective form of 
unity. It may be answered that as an ecclesiastical institution the inclusive 
council is superior to the more restrictive denomination. Reflecting the true 
nature of the church, the council holds within one fellowship Christians of 
varying theologies. At the same time it provides through the Faith and 
Order department opportunities for such persons to reason with one an- 
other and to discuss together the great questions of the faith. A concept of 
Christian union which holds that everybody will ultimately come to one 
theological persuasion is futile and unrealistic, but a view of union which 
dismisses theological questions as hopeless and irrelevant because of the 
wide diversity among Christians is irresponsible and inadequate. The 
council espouses neither of these views. Faith and Order discussions bring 
a concern for the gospel and its implications for the life of the church to the 
very heart of the ecclesiastical institution. The discussions that go on are 
of great ecumenical significance, not for the agreements that are reached, 
though these are not to be under-estimated, but for the depth of the experi- 
ence in Christian unity that is provided when sincere believers with different 
understandings confront one another respectfully and in depth and bear 
witness to their faith in Christ. Such a meeting-ground for common discus- 
sion is far more adequate to the nature of the church than is the typical de- 
nominational platform with its partial or one-sided witness. 


What I have been trying to suggest is that the council of churches as 
an institution has as sound a claim to ecclesiastical status as the somewhat 
older institution called the denomination. Indeed, I have maintained, the 
council is more adequate than the denomination to reflect the catholicity, the 
mission, and the confession of the church. The time has come, I believe, to 
say quite frankly to ourselves that the councils have genuine churchly status 
because they perform essential churchly functions. As we develop a the- 
ology of breadth and profundity, illuminated by the insights of ecumenical 
discussion, we must set forth a doctrine of the church which frankly deals 
with unity, with division, and with the necessity of historical or partial re- 
ligious institutions. Our ecclesiology must reckon with the denomination 
and must seriously accord the council of churches full recognition as a 
churchly institution, without which the visible church in our time would be 
able to manifest less adequately its catholicity and to discharge its mission 
less effectively. If our ecclesiology permits us in any legitimate sense to 
say of the denomination: “church,” there is no sound reason why we may 
not say of the council: “This is church.” 
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When the denominations first set up the councils, they asserted their 
own full autonomy and described for the councils a status purely as crea- 
tures and servants of the member churches. They rightly forbade to the 
councils any judicial authority over the constituent communions, and they 
fearfully tried to deny to them any power of moral judgment on the pre- 
tensions of any denomination to be the church. But the very existence of 
the councils is a judgment on the inflated claims of our denominations. The 
Lord of history can lead us but one step at a time; if we could see farther 
than that, we probably would never consent to start down any road, even of 
divine leading. But we have been graciously conducted to this point. 


Practical Implications 


What practical results can we hope may accrue from the thesis we 
have sought to maintain in this lecture? 


(a) We may hope for increasing recognition of the churchly nature 
and moral rights of the councils. The congregational bodies first regarded 
their agencies as essentially secular in character, denying to them any ec- 
clesiastical status, all of which was presumed to reside in the local church. 
Only gradually are these indispensable institutions being recognized as 
genuinely ecclesiastical. After attending recent sessions of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, with its repeated emphasis on freedom and independ- 
ence, Virgil Lowder tellingly observed, “It is an ecumenical movement in 
microcosm.” Perhaps some day the whole Christian world will stop be- 
having ecclesiastically like old-fashioned Campbellites and Southern 
Baptists and will recognize the true churchliness of the councils. 


(b) We may expect far greater prosperity and usefulness for the 
local councils of churches. The possibility of any effective catholicity in 
the home community where men live awaits our theological admission that 
the council is just as valid an institution as the denomination and has just as 
authentic a claim on the loyalties of the congregation. There is not oppor- 
tunity here to discuss the possibility that the denomination may gradually 
diminish as the dominant program agency for the congregation while the 
council of churches, local and state, should correspondingly increase in 
effectiveness. But it is not too much to hope that the denomination will re- 
linquish its sinful claims as an institution. If the pattern of congregational 
cooperation in common activities may come to emphasize lateral contacts 
across the life of the community rather than vertical movement upward 
through the structure of the denominations, we shall minister far more ef- 
fectively to persons and bear more adequate witness to the oneness of the 
church. 


10. News report in The Christian Century, June 11, 1958, p. 702. 
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(c) We can approach much more rationally the question of relation- 
ships among local, state, national, and world councils. For the most part, 
the councils which serve the smaller geographical communities, and thus are 
closer to the congregations, are very inadequately represented in the na- 
tional and world bodies. Defenders of the present arrangement argue that 
the national council—or the world council, as the case may be—is a council 
of churches, not a council of councils. This is sheer semantic dust-throwing, 
so far as I can see. It may well be that these institutions have been set up 
as councils of denominations, and there may be reasons of expediency for 
going slow in making structural changes. But from the standpoint of 
ecclesiological principle, the denomination as an institution, is in no sense 
more legitimate than the local council of churches, or the state council; there 
is no fundamental ecclesiological reason why the council should be based 
exclusively on denominations and not also on smaller conciliar entities. As 
an institution in history, the denomination has some chronological seniority, 
but it is no more a church than the council is, or perhaps ought to be. The 
whole problem of adequate representation for local and state councils on the 
national and world councils, and of the integration of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, and its affiliated national christian councils, with the 
World Council of Churches, should be considerably clarified by recogni- 
tion of the ecclesiological principle here set forth. 


(d) We may look forward to a greater emphasis on the truly minis- 
terial quality of the council’s work, especially of the service rendered by the 
members of its staff. Dean W. B. Blakemore of Chicago has commented 
on the fallacious tendency of most of the denominations to reduce the status 
of their general workers essentially to a secular level, by minimizing their 
participation in the ministry of word and sacrament and casting them as 
executive secretaries." Only gradually are the denominations recovering 
from this error. The councils of churches should do so as well. When a 
council official takes part in a religious ceremony, his ministerial character 
is generally conceived as deriving from his position in his denomination, 
though his conciliar position is perhaps thought of as symbolizing the unity 
of the Christian fellowship. Here is an unfortunate distinction. The prin- 
cipal servants of the councils ought to be far more than organizational big 
wheels in an ecclesiastical chamber of commerce. They should be ministers 
of the church at large, testifying to its unity by frequent participation in 
preaching, baptism, confirmation, ordination, and administration of holy 
communion, wherever their particular orders are acceptable. We must give 
the lie to the misconception that a denomination alone provides the proper 
context for the administration of the sacraments. 


11. W. B. Blakemore, The Cornerstone and the Builders (Toronto: Christian Foundation Lec- 
tures at the College of Churches of Christ in Canada, 1955), pp. 34 ff. 
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I realize that I am moving on thin ice in making this suggestion, but 
the communion that would inhibit the council from such a ministry is the 
party that should be embarrassed rather than the church at large as it is 
when the ministerial quality of its most inclusive institution is denied in 
practice. I should like to suggest that the principal officer of a council of 
churches, if his is a ministerial and not merely a secretarial role, approaches 
more nearly to truly episcopal status, because of the catholicity of his of- 
fice, than does the bishop of any one communion. A few years ago the 
Archbishop of Canterbury proposed to the free churches of England that as 
a preliminary step toward intercommunion they consider taking episcopacy 
into their systems. What might be the possibility in giving to the general 
secretary of the council of churches episcopal consecration in the historic 
succession as a spiritual gift, making his orders acceptable through more of 
the churches and enabling him to impart the succession in ordination, yet 
insisting that he be free to serve all the churches, whatever their doctrine 
of the ministry and sacraments? 

This essay into the ecclesiological significance of councils of churches 
has proved all too inadequate. I have not dealt at all with such important 
problems as that of heresy. I have not emphasized the limitations of the 
council as an ecclesiastical institution; no more than any other institution 
must we permit it to be absolutized. But at the present time we are a long 
way from that danger. I have sought to conduct an ecclesiological discus- 
sion in terms of the actual realities of our present situation—the denomina- 
tion and the council of churches, as well as the idealized church of Christ 
so rightly magnified by the biblical theologians. 

When denominations first emerged in history, we Christians in isola- 
tion from one another did not stop to ask what they were. Each assumed 
falsely that his own was the true church. Now that councils of churches 
have come, demanded by the very inadequacy of the denominations, are we 
able to believe that what God has given us in them is indeed a more ade- 
quate manifestation of his church, which is essentially one? 








Logic, Existence, and God 


A Review of Some Recent Developments in Religious 
Philosophy 


By Walter W. Sikes 


PHILOSOPHY HAS SUFFERED two major defections in recent times which, in 
the minds of many, have left it bereft of much of its former glory. Philosophy in its 
Great Tradition in western culture has held within its domain the knowledge of the 
world and of God as Cause and Goal of all creation. It was, on the one hand, thus 
inclusive of science—indeed, Aristotle, for example, made no distinction between 
science and philosophy. And on the other hand, it was also inclusive of theology, 
the understanding of the Being of God and his relations with his world. Again, it 
was Aristotle who saw theology as not distinguished from philosophy except in 
being “first philosophy.” 

Then the sciences began to break away from the domain of philosophy, each 
marking out for itself a specialized sphere and asserting its autonomy over its own 
domain. The dominion of philosophy was thus whittled away until the once all- 
inclusive discipline found itself without any content of its own. Nor were these 
particular sciences willing to submit themselves to the embrace of a discipline which 
had thus been driven from the field. 

What is left for philosophy—or so it has been claimed—is to cease talking about 
all empirical experience (the sciences take care of all that), and about first or final 
cause (statistical probability is all that is required for prediction and control), and 
to look elsewhere for its concerns. One thing had not been preempted by the sci- 
ences and yet was necessary for all of them. They all depend upon the meaning of 
the statements which they make. Without language no science is possible. More- 
over without univocal terms and propositions exact science is impossible. Philoso- 
phy, then, could talk about the meaning of language, especially to ask and if pos- 
sible to answer the question, How can one properly use words and sentences? “Lin- 
guistic philosophy” was re-born; one must say “re-born,” since again it was Aristotle 
who had sired an earlier breed of the species. Philosophy was thus left properly, 
according to the neo-Socratic midwives of Vienna and Cambridge, with only one 
concern: What is the meaning of meaning? 

But while this process was going on under the guidance of the empiricists, Hume, 
J. S. Mill, G. E. Moore, Russell, Carnap, Ayer and others, another defection from 
the ancient dominion of philosophy was being led by the existentialists, who had 
discovered that however accurate may be the assertions of reason regarding universal 
principles and essences, life is always experienced in complete singularity. And 
however valid science and philosophy may be with respect to objective truths, one 
never lives by intellectual consent to propositions but only by commitment of the 
self, where infinite risk rather than certainty is his situation. The real question 
which confronts the individual is not, therefore, What is the truth about this or that 
or the whole? The real question is, How can I establish my authentic existence in 
the midst of all the doubt, anxiety, guilt and threats of life? The perfectly true 
generalization, “All men are mortal,” is of no consequence; whereas the really sig- 
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nificant thing is, “I must encounter my own death alone without knowing before 
hand what it is.” In short, the answers which philosophy offers to life regarding 
God, freedom, evil, and immortality, do not touch the real issue. One must turn from 
philosophy to his own unique subjective decisions and actions in order to encounter 
his own truth. 


What then, is the function of philosophy for the existing individual? The ex- 
istentialist characteristically answers this question in the first instance by replying, 
“No valid function at all.” And he goes on to seek a substitute in what Kierkegaard 
called “indirect communication”—poetry, novel, drama, myth. But there is the 
possibility that the effort to think consistently, clearly, and comprehensively about 
the serious business of existing as an individual person would illuminate the meaning 
of one’s own existence. So Carl Michalson remarks, “It is this kind of reciprocity 
between existence and thoughts about existence which has brought existentialism from 
the turbulent and meaningful silence of existence into articulation as a philosophy.”* 


But existentialism as a systematized philosophy, although recognizing its debt 
to the long history of the philosophic enterprise, seeks nevertheless to free itself from 
the preoccupation of thinking about thought (whether as idea, reason, or logos) in 
order to fix attention on thinking about existence. 

What has been the impact of these two movements on the philosophy of re- 
ligion? To answer this adequately would require wide research and a sizeable 
monograph. But some tendencies may be seen in recent books on philosophy of 
religion. Five of these published within the past three years have been selected to 
illustrate the reaction to one or the other or both of these recent movements. The 
discussion of these works, however, is intended to indicate something of the nature 
and quality of each, as seen by the present writer.” 


Continuance of the Idealist Tradition 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion by Robert Leet Patterson is a 
brilliantly written analysis and interpretation of the traditional problems of philoso- 
phy of religion. Its great virtue is clarity of a closely reasoned argument designed 
to set forth fairly the major types of solutions given these problems and to present 
the author’s own conclusions. His basic position is that man is a rational being in a 
universe which is itself rational and that religion is “the belief in a harmony between 
what is judged to be the highest part of our own natures and the total environment, 
together with the emotions to which the belief gives rise and the type of conduct mo- 
tivated by this belief and these emotions” (p. 31). Employing an epistemology de- 
rived from such a view of reason, Dr. Patterson restates a Platonic philosophy in the 
manner of McTaggart. Indeed, one may fairly say that this is a simplified edition 
of the Cambridge logician; namely, an atheism which holds a doctrine of the eter- 
nality of a plurality of finite selves who somehow have their real being in a timeless 
universe, yet enter into and exit from the space-time realm through repeated births 
and deaths, whose salvation consist in their loving each other eternally. 

The central issue in such a system of rational harmony is the problem of evil. 
Patterson is more concerned with the dilemma that evil posits for a theism which 
holds that God is both good and all powerful (a view which he rejects) than he is 
with the question more germane to his own position; namely, how does any kind of 


1. Christianity and the Existentialists. Carl Michalson (editor), New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1957, p. 5. 

2. These are listed at the end of this article. References in the article are given by author 
or title or both. 
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irrationality—evil or error—get into a universe which is essentially and eternally 
rational? Despite the fact that he wrestles throughout the book with the problem of 
evil, his premises and methodology do not enable him to solve it or allow him to ad- 
mit that it is a mystery beyond the capacity of human reason to solve. Accordingly 
he must dismiss both evil and error, together with time, as being unreal. They 
“somehow subsist in the eternal . . . as eternally negated and overcome” (319). 


There appear to be other difficulties in such a system. What is one to make of 
the idea that each self is eternally continuous when the only thing one really knows 
about such continuity is that it is unreal, since there is no memory, no cognition, no 
other kind of rational function continuous with his present conscious existence from 
a prior state of being? One must at least conclude there can be no expectation that 
memory and consciousness will continue from this present life. What then becomes 
of the idea of loving one’s friends as the highest experience both here and forever as 
those “who share with us the perils, catastrophes, and triumphs of the wheel of birth 
and death” (326)? What one really misses in Patterson’s discussion of religion, 
however, is a sense of holiness and sin. He dismisses Otto’s idea of the Holy as hav- 
ing no cognitive value and hence being inconsequential. Had he analyzed the non- 
rational aspects of religion, concerning which he might have learned something from 
the existentialists whom he ignores, he would perhaps have seen that at least some 
religion is not rational belief in harmony but acknowledgement of the disharmony, 
anxiety, and guilt of man which are not overcome by reason. 

Like Patterson, D. Elton Trueblood (Philosophy of Religion) rejects linguistic 
philosophy as having no philosophical or religious value but as rather being arrogant 
error. One can sympathize with their indictment of this movement in philosophy in 
the only form in which either of them seems to know it, namely, as the “logical posi- 
tivism” of A. J. Ayer and the “Vienna Circle.” In this form it is easily refuted, for 
it harbors fundamental inner contradictions. And Trueblood’s statement of these 
contradictions is most adequate (Ch. 14). The logical positivism of the 1930's, with 
its basic contention that only statements which can be verified by sense experience 
are meaningful, is hostile not only to all forms of religious philosophy but to prac- 
tically everything that either philosophy or religion has been traditionally concerned 
with. But just as it was an effort to correct an earlier and inadequate proposal to 
get at the problem of meaning—the “logical atomism” of Moore, Russell and Meinong 
which had held that only “names” which refer to “facts” have meaning—so it was 
followed by another attempt (proposed by Wittgenstein in Philosophical Investiga- 
tions) to solve the problem of language and meaning, and which has proved to be 
much more congenial to religious philosophy. This form of language analysis as- 
serts that language is meaningful only in terms of its possible use. Thus when one 
says, “God is my salvation,” this has such meaning as is given it by its possibility for 
use, in terms of what can be done with it, not in terms of its empirical verifiability. 
It is this form of the movement which Willem Zuurdeeg undertakes to make signifi- 
cant in his An Analytical Philosophy of Religion, but which both Patterson and True- 
blood neglect. 

The virtue of Trueblood’s work is its quite facile synthesis of insights from 
process metaphysics, personalistic idealism, and Christian orthodoxy, which he calls 
“theistic realism.” In this he relies heavily on William Temple. His epistemology 
rests upon a logic of verification by intuitive insight of truth which comes as the 
product of cumulative evidence. He thinks “the theistic hypothesis” is to be verified 
as is any other hypothesis (88), and restates the traditional “proofs” to support this 
view. Yet he says that the knowledge of God is unlike all other knowledge, in that 
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it is the “direct contact of consciousness with consciousness” (56). Ultimate re- 
ligious truths are never rationally coerced; they are not “proved” but “seen,” and 
seen only by those who are “involved,” being evident “only to those who seek, and 
to those who care” (22). Here Trueblood opens the door to the whole realm of 
what the existentialists are concerned with and what Kierkegaard referred to in say- 
ing, “truth is subjectivity.” But he does not enter that door. Accordingly he remains 
almost as completely untouched by both of these new movements in philosophy as 
does Patterson. 


Philosophy in Defense of Faith 


John B. Harrington’s Essentials in Christian Faith is not so much a philosophy 
of religion as an apologetic. While his approach is in part philosophical, the work 
actually is a kind of brief systematic theology. He states that he intends “to intro- 
duce the general reader to some of the main currents and trends in theology and the 
philosophy of religion in our day” (xi). Like both the authors just referred to, he 
dismisses linguistic philosophy in its form as logical empiricism as being essentially 
erroneous (49-50), although he grants that it has made “worthwhile contributions.” 
Somewhat more than Trueblood he recognizes that the epistemological question, 
What is truth? is only one of two kinds of philosophic concern. The other is the 
“existential question: How may / live in the light of truth?” (59). But like True- 
blood, he fails to follow up this clue. Consequently the book is an effort to answer 
the two-fold question: What is Christianity and is it true? He never gets to the 
Kierkegaardian question, How can I be a Christian? He does recognize, however, 
unlike Patterson, that religion begins in a faith which seeks understanding—“faith 
is prior to reason and yet assigns to reason an important role” (134). Part of that 
role is to test the plausibility of the propositions implicit in one’s faith. 

Harrison finds none of the arguments for the being of God conclusive; rather 
they are “presuppositions in terms of which it is believed the world makes sense” 
(158). It is on an analogous ground that he defends the orthodox doctrines of 
Christian faith. 

Despite the clarity and simplicity with which this apology is presented and which 
makes it a valuable introduction to Christian theology, one must say that to under- 
take to discuss in less than three hundred pages everything from language analysis 
to Christian social action and the ecumenical movement leaves much to be desired. 

Somewhat more concerned to relate the emphases of both linguistic and existen- 
tialist philosophy to philosophy of religion is John A. Hutchison’s, Faith, Reason, and 
Existence. The subtitle declares the book to be “an introduction to contemporary 
philosophy of religion,” and he begins by asserting that, “During the past three 
decades a Copernican revolution has taken place in religious thought.” He states, 
“It is the purpose of this book to introduce the general reader to the basic ideas and 
issues” of the new theology. But he actually does much more; he attempts “a philo- 
sophical examination of contemporary problems of religious thought,” testing them 
“in the context of comprehensive reasonableness” (7). Of these concerns in religion 
the basic one is not the empirical or the logical problem of the truth of religious 
propositions but, “What is the meaning of existence?” Hutchison follows Tillich’s 
definition of philosophy as “that cognitive approach to reality in which reality as 
such is the object.” His epistemological position is realistic in that “the final cri- 
terion of the truth of our statements is adequacy to facts.” But “fact” in this case is 
not only properly certified and authenticated sense data but any experience “given 
in the encounter of the self with the world” (12, 13). While affirming the law of 
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noncontradiction that “no proposition can be both true and false,” he denies that 
coherence can be taken as the final test of truth. For one thing, a coherent system 
of propositions which are logically valid may be materially false in failing to de- 
scribe the actual world of man’s existence. For another, facts which are apparently 
contradictory continue to break into experience; and while the demands of reason 
require that we revise and reorder our philosophy in the interest of coherence, he 
agrees with Kierkegaard that the facts of religious experience present paradoxes be- 
yond human resolution. 

Hutchison is thus open to the fundamental concern of existentialist philosophy 
and agrees with its primary ontological principle “that man has no fixed or given 
nature. His essence or meaning is not something given by nature, but a task, an 
inspiration to be achieved in freedom and faith” (87). He is likewise open to the 
concern of linguistic philosophy but also rejects the rigid and arbitrary dogmas of 
logical positivism. He agrees rather with Suzanne Langer’s “new” logic, particu- 
larly her distinction between representational symbols which become the language of 
cognitive disciplines, and presentational symbols of art, poetry, and religion. These 
latter are the stuff of mythical, religious thinking which grasps and gives expression 
to those images which “possess authority or force over a person’s life” (56). 


Philosophy as Situation Analysis 


It is this clue—the power for human existence involved in language, especially 
religious language, seen as “convictional” rather than “indicative’—by which 
Zuurdeeg’s work is to be understood. Deriving his methodology from the logical 
empiricism of the Vienna Circle, where he originally studied, but attempting to com- 
plete its language analysis by what he calls “situation analysis,” he sees philosophy 
as purely analytical. Despite his principle that what philosophy of religion is to 
analyze is exclusively religious language, he is actually driven far beyond this task. 
For the “situation” involves not merely the language that religious man uses, it in- 
volves man himself, his intentions, his needs, his convictions and the “power” of his 
“convictor.” He thus embraces also the methodology of the existentialist phenomeno- 
logical examination of man-existing-in-his-situation. 

While Zuurdeeg carries over from the logical empiricists complete denial of the 
possibility of any metaphysic, cosmology or ontology, one must read his refutation 
of this possibility with considerable reservation. He asserts that there are no “scien- 
tific or philosophical proofs or arguments which can validate or invalidate any con- 
viction” and hence no rational means to “decide who is wrong and who is right” (56). 
Yet he grants that his position is “compatible with certain world views and incom- 
patible with others” (307). One must conclude that the author is not able, despite 
his brilliance and his impressive achievement, to keep his system free from meta- 
physical entailment. 

For one thing he discovers not only that language is to be understood as having 
various realms of meaning, but infers from this that man has a certain nature, spe- 
cified as homo loquens and homo convictus, and that by means of language man not 
only expresses his convictions, religious and other, man is himself overcome by a 
“convictor” which asserts power over him. “While we use scientific terminology; we 
are our convictions” (57). When he asks, “What is the nature of the ground of assent 
in convictional language?” he is asking a question which breaks over the limits of 
language analysis. He correctly points out that logical empiricism in attacking 
metaphysics was unavoidably drawn into the dilemma of asserting implicit meta- 
physical propositions while explicitly denying the possibility of such propositions 
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(138, 139). He thinks his own amendment of this approach enables him to escape 
this pitfall, but it is by no means clear that it does so. Actually it turns out that his 
real quarrel with metaphysics is that it imagines itself to be using indicative language 
and “presupposes . . . that it possesses a purely rational basis” (140). But surely 
all metaphysical statements are not of this kind, and Zuurdeeg seems to recognize this 
in approving Gabriel Marcel’s use of metaphysics (169). What seems to be indicated 
by the argument, then, is that metaphysics as a demonstrative science is impossible, 
but as an analogical art is necessary in order to assign any real meaning to either 
man’s existence or his language in which he discourses about existence. 

Here Zuurdeeg makes his most impressive positive contribution. He shows that 
all of man’s use of language, of myths, of theologies and cosmologies are means by 
which he “establishes his existence.” His case would be stronger if he allowed that 
while theological statements (together with all the ontological, cosmological meta- 
physical, as well as moral implications involved in these) are primarily statements 
about man’s convictions—his “ultimate concerns,” his “faith”—and are never subject 
to complete empirical or rational proof, such convictions are nevertheless subject to 
criticism and correction. The great virtue of this impressive work is that it would 
show us how we do, and implicitly how we should, establish our existence as religious 
man by use of language and what kind of language is available for this purpose. 

“We have to conclude,” says the author, “that the philosophical revolution of 
our century has not yet touched the matter of religion” (16). One may prophecy, 
however, that these two books by Hutchinson and by Zuurdeeg respectively will not 
be the last, even if they are the first, efforts to relate analytic and existentialist 
philosophy in articulating a philosophy of religion. 
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nor C. Johnson. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1957. xiv, 279 pages. 
Index. $5.00. 

RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND SCIENCE. 
By Burnham P. Beckwith. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1957. 
v, 241 pages. Index. $3.75. 

THE CHURCH AND MopErN SCIENCE. By 
Patrick J. McLaughlin. Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York, 1957. x, 374 
pages. Index. $7.50. 

Tis Wortp or Ours. By Abram Gla- 
ser. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1955. xii, 492 pages. Index. 
$5.00. 


These four books deal explicitly and 
implicitly with a common theme on 
which they take contrasting positions, 
though each author, in presenting an in- 
terpretation of the universe, makes dif- 
ferent emphases in giving his position. 

Raynor C. Johnson, British physicist, 
presents, in Nurslings of Immortality, 
a philosophy of life which is called 
imaginism. Indicative of the nature of 
this position is the author’s comment in 
his preface: “Chapter II [this chapter 
presents the general position] cannot 
by its very nature be simple reading: 
I advise my readers not to struggle with 
it, but to absorb its ‘atmosphere,’ . . .” 
(p. 16). The author claims that “imag- 
ining is the psychical spring within the 
mind, from which all other faculties 
derive” (p. 35). The volume begins 
with “The Need for a Philosophy of 
Life,” and deals with, among other 
topics, “The Scientific Outlook on the 
World,” “The Nature of God,” “Light 
on Evil and Suffering,” “The Nature of 
the ‘Next Life,’” and “Cosmic Life: 
Group-Souls.” 
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Professor Johnson’s attempt to under- 
stand the world through Imaginism 
rather than through reason will raise 
many philosophical questions. Is the 
belief itself the product of [maginism 
or reason? The vision of Jmaginism of 
a pilgrimage of the soul to eternity is 
not as convincing as a position estab- 
lished through reason nor as appealing 
as positions rooted in revelation. 

Burnham P. Beckwith has written 
Religion, Philosophy, and Science for 
the layman as an introduction to logi- 
cal positivism. The author, who has 
had academic training in philosophy at 
Stanford, leaves no doubt as to his own 
position: “When generally accepted, it 
[positivism] will change human be- 
liefs and actions more than almost any 
previous doctrine” (p. 6). The sweep- 
ing claims of positivism are re-empha- 
sized by the author who claims that se- 
mantic analysis “reveals that all im- 
portant religious and philosophic truth- 
claims are non-sensical and therefore 
nonsensical, senseless or meaningless” 
(p. 11). 

The book begins with a brief but in- 
formative historical account of positi- 
vism, presents the position in a non- 
technical manner, and concludes with 
an attempt to salvage ethics from the 
positivist devastation with a “scientific 
study of problems of conduct.” 

An attempt is made to justify the 
“principle of verification, the principle 
that a statement is meaningful if it is 
possible to think of and agree upon 
some method of verifying it by obser- 
vation” (p. 15). Mr. Beckwith assumes 
the principle when he attempts to prove 
that the principle is true as well as 
meaningful. 
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Philosophic and religious theories as 
to why men should be honest are dis- 
carded, but the notion is retained that 
men should be honest because it pays. 
With a wave of the hand the author dis- 
misses man’s attempt through the ages 
to achieve ethical wisdom. “Men do 
not need moralists to tell them what 
ends they should seek. As a result of 
evolution, they nearly all want to con- 
tinue living, to marry, and to raise chil- 
dren” (p. 235). It never seems to oc- 
cur to Mr. Beckwith that ends have 
changed as the result of reflection and 
religion, and that man weighs such 
questions as whether he ought to have 
what he wants, and that thus ends and 
“wants” may be changed. 

The book simplifies the positivist po- 
sition. It also makes it “simple.” 

The Church and Modern Science by 
Patrick J. McLaughlin is an attempt 
from the Roman Catholic point-of-view 
to resolve the problems which grow out 
of the relationships of science, philoso- 
phy, and religion. Much of the book, 
in fact, almost all of the second of three 
parts, are addresses of Pope Pius XII 
to scientific and professional groups. 

Part One (“Traditional and Modern 
Views of Science”) treats the theory 
and grounds of science, its relation to 
philosophy, and of science and the ex- 
istence of God. The section on the ex- 
istence of God gives the Papal address, 
“Un’ora,” and the author’s commentary 
thereon. This address was delivered by 
the Pope to the Pontifical Academy of 
Science, November 2, 1951, and is an 
attempt to show that the discoveries of 
modern science have reinforced the tra- 
ditional arguments for the existence of 
God. Here it is asserted that science 
has “probed and proved in wonderful 
and unexpected fashion, namely, (1) 
the mutability of things, including their 
origin and their end, and (2) the order- 
liness, or sense of direction, which 
characterizes every corner of the uni- 
verse” (p. 135). This contribution is 


taken as constituting St. Thomas’ first 
and fifth ways. Neither the papal ad- 
dress nor the author’s commentary is 
going to weaken Immanuel Kant’s treat- 
ment of the arguments for the existence 
of God. 

Mr. McLaughlin has here provided 
a source book of those papal addresses 
which present the official attitude of 
the church on modern science. The 
author’s commentary serves to extend, 
develop, and interpret the themes of 
the addresses. This reviewer doubts 
that this book will make much of an 
impact on scientists or scientifically 
minded individuals of different reli- 
gious persuasion than that of the auth- 
or. 

This World of Ours by Abraham Gla- 
ser presents a fourth interpretation of 
the world and an attempt at a compre- 
hensive philosophy. The author, who 
is a lecturer on law at the College of 
th City of New York, has written an 
ambitious work of great scope which 
seeks to view life steadily and as a 
whole. 


The author’s conception of what he 
considers fundamental in the physical 
and cultural worlds in chapters on phy- 
sical forces (“From Matter to Energy 
and Back Again,” “From Inanimate to 
Animate Matter,” etc.), psychic force 
(“The Psychic Forces,” “The Develop- 
ment of Thought,” etc.), world litera- 
ture, religious, political and economic 
development. The final chapter is a 
summary statement of the author’s own 
position, “This I Believe.” Mr. Glaser 
describes his book frankly as providing 
the “underlying philosophy of a pan- 
theist and social utilitarian, who sees in 
the interplay of public, social, and in- 
dividual interests and demands inevit- 
able historic progress, despite set-backs, 
toward increasing fulfillment of a di- 
vine will, ever striving in the hearts 
and minds of men to attain the greatest 
good for the greatest number” (p. xiii). 

For Mr. Glaser, there is no conflict 
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between science and the view that God 
emerges in evolution and human his- 
tory, that God is the formative prin- 
ciple of physical change and stream of 
tendency of human development, and 
that He succeeds and fails when we suc- 

ceed and fail (p. 354). 

Rejecting any philosophy of self- 
denial (he refers to Brahma, Buddha, 
Schopenhauer, and Thomas A. Kem- 
pis), the author supports a variation of 
modern hedonism (social utilitarian- 
ism) in which the “interests and de- 
mands of the state as an entity, of so- 
ciety as a group of individuals, and of 
the individuals” take the place of pleas- 
ures and desires. What happens when 
these interests conflict? Glaser’s re- 
ply is that this is resolved by “the com- 
mon instincts of ordinary people under 
intelligent and unselfish leadership” (p. 
451). 

While the author’s position is a de- 
nial of the transcendent, there appears 
to be an implicit and unconscious sug- 
gestion of a transcendent goal and a 
force moving us toward that goal. 

These four books are informative and 
are of value in that they present con- 
trasting points of view. It is doubtful 
if any of them will change a reader’s 
position. 

Paut K. Vonx 

University of Miami 

PATTERNS IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
By Mircea Eliade. Translated by 
Rosemary Sheed. Sheed & Ward, 
New York, 1958. xv, 484 pages. 
Indices, Bibliography, Conclusions. 
$6.50. 

THE INEvITABLE CHorce. By Edmund 
Davison Soper. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, 1957. viii, 192 pages. 
Bibliography, Index. $2.50. 

Man Seeks THE Divine. By Edwin A. 
Burtt. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1957. xii, 561 pages. Index. $4.75. 

A FalTH For THE Nations. By Charles 
W. Forman. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. 94 pages. Ref- 
erences. $1.00. 


Professor Eliade’s book is a transla- 


tion of his Traité dhistoire des Reli- 


gions. It is a study of “modalities of 
the sacred” or, as he prefers, “hiero- 
phanies” (taking that term in its wid- 
est sense as anything which manifests 
the sacred). He defines the “sacred” in 
the broadest possible way—it is the op- 
posite of the “profane.” Such a defi- 
nition confronts him with a diverse and 
chaotic mass of actions, beliefs, and 
systems, and the reader will wonder 
how Eliade can possibly find his way 
through the labyrinthine complexity of 
religious phenomena. That he does so 
is a great accomplishment and reveals 
a mind which is able not only to ex- 
amine bits and pieces but to see them 
in relation to religious wholes. 


He begins by grouping hierophanies 
and showing how they fit together in a 
coherent system. Ten groupings are 
made and examined: the sky and sky 
gods; the sun and sun worship; the 
moon and its mystique; the waters and 
water symbolism; sacred stones; the 
earth, woman, and fertility; vegetation 
and rites and symbols of regeneration; 
agriculture and fertility cults; sacred 
places; and sacred time. 

Eliade holds that there are to be dis- 
cerned in these hierophanies archetypes 
which all religious forms seek to em- 
body. For example, every goddess 
tends to become a Great Goddess and 
to take to herself all the attributes and 
functions which belong to the archety- 
pal Great Goddess. He writes of a 
double process in the history of reli- 
gions: “. .. on the one hand, the con- 
tinual brief appearance of hierophanies 
with the result that the manifestation of 
the sacred becomes ever more fragmen- 
tary; on the other, the unification of 
those hierophanies because of their in- 
nate tendency to embody their arche- 
types as perfectly as they can and thus 
wholly to fulfil their own nature” (p. 
462). The concept of archetypes has, 
in Eliade’s skillful hands, made “sense” 
of the diverse religious phenomena. 
Undoubtedly, there are “patterns” 
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which religious forms tend to embody. 
On the other hand, one must take ac- 
count of the fact of novelty in religious 
history. Professor Eliade may do so 
in a promised second volume which 
will be, properly speaking, a history of 
religions. The present volume is, in 
the main, a phenomenology of reli- 
gions. 

The archetypal approach may easily 
result in obscuring the essential differ- 
ences between religions through trying 
to see them primarily in relation to the 
same archetypes. For example, both 
the “avatars” of Hinduism and the 
“Word become flesh” of Christianity 
can be seen in terms of an archetype of 
incarnation, but to see them in this 
way, or primarily in this way, is to 
miss essential differences which are 
more than historical. 

Professor Eliade writes toward the 
end of his book that almost all the re- 
ligious attitudes man has had, he has 
had from the most primitive times. 
“From one point of view there has 
been no break in continuity from the 
‘primitives’ to Christianity” (p. 463). 
There seems to be here too little ap- 
preciation of the fact that each of the 
world religions has its own characteris- 
tic spirit and ethos. Each does, to be 
sure, incorporate attitudes which are to 
be found elsewhere, but it invariably 
transforms them. Both Bhakti Hindu- 
ism and Christianity embody the atti- 
tude of “loving devotion” toward the 
deity, but the ontological differences 
(to speak of no others) so affect this 
attitude that it becomes something dif- 
ferent in each case. 


One last point: Eliade himself has 
an ontology which identifies the “sa- 
cred” with the “real.” Religions have 
an identity with one another, therefore, 
in their experience of the “real.” Here 
one comes close to the Hindu Vedantist 
ontology with its emphasis on the sole 
reality of Brahman and the unreality of 
all historical “existence.” The differ- 


ence is that for Eliade “reality” can be 
experienced through religion while for 
Vedanta it cannot. As Eliade recog- 
nizes, there is in religious history an 
opposing tendency which emphasizes 
man’s being in history and the signifi- 
cance of historical acts. Christianity 
embodies the latter tendency. Professor 
Soper has seen this in his book, The In- 
evitable Choice, and has developed the 
implications of it. He makes it clear 
that the Hindu Vedantist slogan that 
all religions have equal value and that 
religious differences do not fundamen- 
tally matter is not based on liberalism 
or tolerance but on Vedantist ontology. 
Vedanta holds that no religion can ex- 
press the ultimate reality, for it is un- 
knowable, and hence no religion can 
claim to be better than another. 


Professor Soper is aware of the fact 
that the real encounter between the Gos- 
pel and the world religions is just be- 
ginning. He sees also that it is from 
the Indian Vedantist religious philoso- 
phy that the main religious challenge is 
coming. Here opposing tendencies meet 
and a choice must be made. To accept 
the Vedantist ontology is to deny that 
the historical acts of Jesus Christ have 
reality or ultimate meaning. 

One needs to pay more attention 
than Professor Soper has to the present 
reconception of doctrines within Hindu- 
ism. It is important for Hinduism as a 
religion that the Indians have now dis- 
covered “history” and entered into it. 
How fundamentally this will change 
the religious outlook and whether the 
Vedantist ontology will continue to 
dominate, one cannot predict at this 
early stage. 

Dr. Forman’s slim volume, A Faith 
for the Nations, deals in a popular but 
substantial way with the question of 
Christian missions in relation to world 
unity. The basis of unity is neither in 
similarities among men nor in such 
agreements as they can contrive, but in 


the will of God. Unity is willed to be. 
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The Christian Church has a mission to 
tell the world and to demonstrate in its 
own life what God has done for the 
reconciliation of the world. It is in 
what God has done in history and not 
in ideas about God that men are recon- 
ciled to Him and to one another. Unity 
through a “combination of religions” 
approach is an impossible basis. Chris- 
tians must insist upon the primacy and 
power of God’s historical acts and can- 
not accept a synthesis of religious ideas. 


Professor Burtt’s Man Seeks the Di- 
vine is obviously intended as a text- 
book for a college course in “compara- 
tive religions.” The reviewer will make 
only two comments. First, Professor 
Burtt has a defective conception of re- 
ligion. Religion is, for him, a response 
to certain felt human needs. That is, 
religion is to be understood only as 
serving a function in society. To put 
it another way, religion is seen as ex- 
clusively a historical phenomenon. Sec- 
ond, Professor Burtt, who is primarily 
a philosopher and neither a theologian 
nor a historian of religion, has written 
a “history and comparison,” not of re- 
ligions, but of religious ideas. 

Harry B. PartTIN 
World Council of Churches 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Justice In PLato’s REpuBuic. By Peter 
Fireman. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1957. 52 pages. $2.00. 

PLATO AND THE CHRISTIANS. By Adam 
Fox, tran. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1957. 205 pages. In- 
dex. $6.00. 


Mr. Fireman was pursuing advanced 
studies at Zurich University, Switzer- 
land, in 1892 (p. 33). His tiny insig- 
nificant booklet of fifty-two two-hun- 
dred word pages consists of selections 
from three books of Jowett’s transla- 
tion of Plato’s Republic to prove his 
absurd thesis that the great Greek sage’s 
concept of justice is identical with that 
of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, as 


set forth in Das Kapital and The Com- 
munist Manifesto. 

Canon Adam Fox is Archdeacon of 
Westminster. From the extant writings 
of Plato he has carefully selected and 
translated from the original Greek text 
one-hundred and twenty-three extracts. 
These are arranged under four major 
headings: A. God and Creation; B. 
Man and His Destiny; C. The Founda- 
tions of Morality; and D. Religion and 
the Church. In his informative [ntro- 
duction (pp. 11-26) Canon Fox ex- 
plains the scope of his book and dis- 
cusses “On Translating Plato,” “On 
Dialogue as Literature,” “On Plato’s 
Religion,” and “Plato and Platonism.” 
Throughout the book he correlates the 
extracts from Plato with Scriptural 
passages. There is a short appendix 
dealing with “The Argument in regard 
to Soul in the Laws Book X, 884-899D.” 
This, the translator comments “has 
great historical importance as the ori- 
gin of the classical proofs of the exist- 
ence of God which are best known in 
the form in which St. Thomas Aquinas 
gives them” (p. 12). Canon Fox has 
prepared three useful indexes: I. Bible 
Texts; II. Plato References; and III. 
Proper Names. 


Here is the author’s own clear state- 
ment of his purpose in preparing this 
work: 


A title is prefixed to each extract 
or group of extracts, and this is fol- 
lowed by the reference to the passage 
in the Greek, and then by a text from 
the Bible. Occasionally these texts 
are apposite, sometimes rather far- 
fetched. One purpose they are meant 
to serve is to afford an indication as 
to whether an extract can be suitably 
included in a volume of this kind, 
which is intended for the generality of 
Christians. A Christian philosopher 
would certainly find many other pas- 
sages of interest, so would a Christian 
economist, but these extracts are meant 
to link up with the ordinary Christian 
lines of thought, and those lines have 
been largely determined by the Scrip- 
ture [p. 13]. 
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This is an excellent reference book 
that should be made available for stu- 
dents in every theological and school 
of religion library. Wisely used, it will 
enable students to discover for them- 
selves from the original sources the ex- 
tent to which Platonic doctrines agree 
with and differ from Biblical teachings. 

DaniEL S. ROBINSON 
Bethany College 
Bethany, West Virginia 


THE PuiLosopHy oF PLoTinus. By 
Emile Bréhier (tr. by Joseph Thom- 
as) Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1958. vii, 205 pages. Notes, index. 
$4.50. 


This is a translation of Bréhier’s 
short but excellent La Philosophie de 
Plotin, first published in 1928. One 
wonders why someone did not translate 
it before now. At any rate, the delay 
has allowed the Rev. Joseph Thomas 
to include an extra chapter, The Sens- 
ible World and Matter, prepared by 
M. Bréhier for inclusion in this vol- 
ume. The English of the translation 
is quite pleasing. 

As this work has been known for 
thirty years, only the very young need 
to be informed of its value and the 
value of all of Bréhier’s publications. 
We who knew him remember well his 
stimulating class discussions and his 
animated gesticulations with the one 
arm that World War I left him. 

With some trepidation and temerity 
therefore the reviewer confesses that 
the chapter on The Orientalism of Plo- 
tinus does not altogether convince him. 
Bréhier seems to have been pursuing a 
novel hypothesis of the day, which later 
studies have not commended. In my 
opinion at least, Plotinus still appears 
entirely Greek. 

However, all students of Plotinus 
will unite with the Rev. Mr. Thomas in 
his tribute that “Scholars acknowledge 
that the Introductions to his French 
translations of the Enneads contain 


masterful analyses of the arguments 
and that he traces the sources of the 
philosophy with great ability,” as well 
as that the work at hand is a clear, cri- 
tical, and readable exposition of that 
system. 
Gorpon H. CLark 

Butler University 


Buppuist Wispom Books. By Edward 
Conze. Ruskin House, Geo. Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., London (Macmillan Co. 
New York, distributor), 1958. 207 


pages. Index. $3.25. 


Among Buddhist scholars it is gen- 
erally recognized that the scriptures 
which mark the beginning of Mahayan- 
ist philosophy from the first century 
B. C. onward, are those known as the 
Perfection of Wisdom discourses. These 
constitute a voluminous literature, not- 
able for its emphasis on an ultimate in- 
sight transcending all verbal and even 
thought forms. Two of these which 
have been singled out as highest and 
holiest, in the judgment of some thirty 
generations of Buddhists in China, Ja- 
pan, Tibet and Mongolia, are the Dia- 
mond Sutra and the Heart Sutra. 

It is these two sutras which are of- 
fered here. Mr. Conze has long spe- 
cialized in the study of the Perfection 
of Wisdom literature. He now gives us 
his English translation of these vener- 
ated scriptures, together with careful 
explanatory notes based on traditional 
Indian commentaries. The translation 
is from Sanskrit, but Sanskrit terms 
are avoided in the English text and kept 
at a minimum in the notes. The San- 
skrit text is not given for the Diamond 
Sutra, but since the Heart Sutra is 
short, each English paragraph is pre- 
ceded by its Sanskrit equivalent in Ro- 
manization. 

The work is done with linguistic com- 
petence and scholarly awareness of the 
long, varied history of Buddhism. It 
can be recommended to readers with 
some knowledge of the characteristics 
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Ministry 
and 
Priesthood 


T. W. Manson, amidst the current 
controversies on the nature of the 
ministry, has written two timely 
essays. The first pictures Jesus’ 
ministry as the pattern of the 
church’s task today. The second 
shows how the doctrine of the 
ministry is related to the doctrine 
of the priesthood of believers. 
$1.50 


The 

Mystery 

of the 

Lord’s Supper 


Rospert Bruce’s five sermons, 
preached in the Kirk of Edinburgh 
in 1589, contain the very marrow 
of the sacramental tradition in the 
Church of Scotland. “An essential 
and unforgettable part of my 
theological diet.”—Thomas F. Tor- 
rance. $3.75 


Stewardship 

in the 

New Testament 
Church 


Hoitmes Rotston. This revised 
edition shows stewardship prin- 
ciples of the early church and ap- 
plies them to today. The 11 studies 
are excellent for adult groups as 
well as seminary classes. “A valu- 
able guide for Christian action to- 
day.”—Harvard Divinity School 
Bulletin. Paper, $1.50 


ask your bookseller 
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of Buddhism in both Hinayana and Ma- 
hayana forms. Philosophical and theo- 
logical students will find its subtleties 
interesting, and probably be reminded 
of similar turns of thought in the writ- 
ings of the Neo-Platonists and Diony- 
sius the Areopagite. 
CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 

Oberlin, Ohio 


Man IN SEARCH FOR ImMoRTALITY. By 
Charles R. Salit. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1958. 185 pages. 
Notes, Index. $3.50. 


The author proposes three basic 
forms which he seems to think of as 
the primordial “constants”; Geometry, 
domesticated animals, and human form. 
He substantiates his thesis by marshall- 
ing an amazing array of “evidence” 
from a wide range of fields of study, 
among them mathematics, anthropol- 
ogy, paleontology, archeology, the so- 
cial sciences, history and religious phi- 
losophy. No one method of study 
seems to be central. All are used with 
scant regard to their limitations and 
with fine disregard for continuity. 

He holds that the three constants and 
all things subsumed under them were 
religious symbols before they ever be- 
came utilitarian articles of culture. 
The disc was worshipped for centuries 
before it became the wheel. Religion 
is primary and produced the culture. 
What all this has to do with immortal- 
ity is not quite clear. 

PauL Gary 
The Graduate School 
Phillips University 
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CHRIST AND THE CuHRIsTIAN. By Nels 
F. S. Ferré. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1958. 253 pages. Index. 
$3.75. 

THE REALITY OF THE CHURCH. By 
Claude Welch. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1958. 254 pages. 
Index. $3.95. 


Two propositions command wide ac- 
ceptance in theological circles today. 
The first is that the clarification of a 
Christian doctrine of the nature of the 
church is one of theology’s most press- 
ing needs. The other is that we shall 
find the way to such clarification only 
through intense study and reflection on 
the doctrine of the person and work of 
Jesus Christ. In the early centuries of 
church history there was much con- 
structive work done on the latter doc- 
trine, as the lasting results of the ecu- 
menical councils, especially Chalcedon 
in 451, testify. But the early fathers 
did relatively little to work out the im- 
plications of their christology for the 
meaning of the church. And even the 
great body of post-Reformation theol- 
ogy, which was intended to be explicit- 
ly biblical in basis and content, neg- 
lected the important New Testament 
theme of the inextricable relation be- 
tween Jesus Christ and the Church. 

The friendly confrontation of the 
churches in the contemporary ecumeni- 
cal movement has brought these two 
areas of doctrine, and their relationship 
one to the other, into a prominence and 
sharpness of focus scarcely equalled in 
all the past centuries. And there are 
many who believe that John Robinson’s 
famous expression of expectation of 
new light and truth breaking forth from 
the Word of God is being vindicated in 
this particular way during our life- 
time. Is it not possible, as Dietrich 
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Bonhoffer once declared, that we Chris- 
tians today can know Jesus Christ more 
surely and more clearly than did His 
own disciples? Is it not evident that 
the long latent meaning of the Church 
is being revealed in greater measure 
today than in past generations of Chris- 
tianity ? 

The two theologians whose books are 
considered here have responded to the 
stimulus of the time. Their studies are 
genuinely ecumenical, for they have 
been developed and criticized within 
the context of the Faith and Order 
Commission’s long-range study on 
Christ and the church. But even as ecu- 
menical theology not only tolerates but 
encourages the persistence of differing 
viewpoints and convictions, so these 
books are of diverse kind. 

Professor Ferré’s book continues the 
course of theological exposition which 
he has advanced in earlier works. The 
dominant theme of Christian faith is 
the way God as Agape expresses Him- 
self in human history for the salvation 
of all mankind. For the starting point 
in understanding Jesus Christ, Ferré be- 
lieves, we must single out neither 
our personal experience of Him, nor 
the biblical writings as such, nor the 
history of the church’s speculation. 
This does not mean that he repudiates 
or slights experience, Bible and _ his- 
tory; indeed Ferré makes much use of 
all three, and agrees with their con- 
summate conclusion that the Incarna- 
tion means essentially “the fullness of 
God in the fullness of man in the full- 
ness of time” (47). We should begin 
with Jesus Christ himself as the Agape, 
who is revealed variously through the 
three means mentioned. Apprehending 
this revelation, we marshal all our 
powers of reason in the attitude of 
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faith to comprehend its meaning. Here 
Ferré tries by a tour de force, it seems, 
to penetrate the mystery of Incarnation, 
to explore intimately the meaning of 
the credal affirmation that Christ is 
‘very God’ and ‘very man’ at the same 
time. He defends vigorously the be- 
lief that Jesus Christ was human in 
every sense as a particular man, not 
man in general, and yet that He was 
endowed distinctively with ‘Godhood’ 
(a favorite term for Ferré) and so was 
the Godman. This is consonant with 
classic Christology. But difficulty 
arises for this reader when Ferré insists 
that the hypostatic union of manhood 
and Godhood in Christ could not take 
place until Jesus had reached the prop- 
er time for it through his moral con- 
flict with temptation and sin. “The 
higher nature prevailed, with the lower 
nature struggling, but becoming will- 
ing, until there was a full response of 
one integrated personality, who conclu- 
sively enacted the Agape life of God, 
by participating in the life of God at 
the center of his personality, while al- 
so having and ever retaining his hu- 
man nature” (108). Ferré claims not 
to hold an adoptionist view; yet, for 
all his protestation, he does not make 
his case clearly and strongly enough, 
though his wrestling with the prob- 
lems of the virgin birth and Jesus’ sin- 
lessness is fascinating to follow. Like- 
wise he contends vigorously to expli- 
cate the meaning of the atoning death 
of Jesus and to assert faith in the 
Resurrection as the necessary “result of 
the hypostatic union” (216). It is only 
towards the end, almost incidentally, 
that Ferré deals with the church as 
both the inevitable consequence of the 
Incarnation and Resurrection, as well 
as the very goal of history. Unless he 
intends to complement this book with 
a similar one on the church as the 
body of Christ, his work will seem in- 
complete. 

Welch’s concern with the profound 


question of Christ’s person is no less 
serious than Ferré’s, and he asserts the 
importance of Jesus’ true humanity with 
the same vigor. But Welch shows more 
cogently how this anti-docetic christol- 
ogy, in which the truly human Jesus is 
also the one in whom the New Human- 
ity is born, eventuates in the forming 
of the new human community which is 
the church. Consistently through the 
book the author shows the analogous 
relation between Christ and the church. 
He does not confuse or identify the 
church and its Lord, but still holds to 
the view that the church derives its 
character by analogy from the known 
person of Jesus Christ. Against the 
prevailing line of Catholic Christology, 
Welch says that the “church is not in- 
carnation, and the divinity and human- 
ity in the person of Christ is not the 
same as the polarity of the church’s 
being. . . . the servant-form of the 
church is not identical with the new 
humanity in Christ, and the mystery of 
the church’s holiness is not the same 
as the sinlessness of Christ” (122). 
Yet, the church participates and is in- 
corporated in Christ as his body and 
derives its life entirely from him. It 
is with respect to the realization of its 
life in Christ that the author rightly 
introduces the work of the Holy Spirit, 
by whom the Church on earth appro- 
priates both the knowledge of Christ 
and his divine gift of life in the new 
creation. 


Such samplings of the two books can- 
not do justice to their comprehensive 
yet compact substance. Theologians will 
continue to debate the fundamental 
questions which they raise. And pas- 
tors and other students in the school of 
Christ wil certainly profit from a care- 
ful study of them. 

J. Ropert NELSON 
The Divinity School 
Vanderbilt University 
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Wuat Is THE CHurRcH? Compiled and 
edited by Duke K. McCall. Board- 
man Press, Nashville, Tennessee, 
1958. viii, 189 pages. Biographies. 
$3.00. 

THe Witnessinc Community. By Suz- 
anne de Dietrich. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1958. 180 pages. $3.75. 


The first book above is a symposium 
by nine Southern Baptist scholars, com- 
piled and edited by the President of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. It is a first rate contribution to 
the much discussed subject of the Chris- 
tian Church. Certainly, the Baptists— 
with their congregationalism, their em- 
phasis upon freedom and democracy in 
the churches, their insistence upon the 
separation of church and the state, their 
communal rather than institutional 
views of the sacraments, their concep- 
tion of a church suffering in the world 
and in need of discipline—have much 
to say to the churches. The struggle 
between institutionalism and communit- 
ism in the church is already with us, 
and it will continue for a long time. In 
this struggle, the voice of the Baptists 
should be heard. And here is a book 
which speaks clearly and forcefully to 
our situation. We hope it will be read 
and perused by all Christians who are 
concerned with the health and strength 
of the churches in our day. 

The basic theme of the volume is set 
down clearly by Dr. W. O. Carver in 
the Introduction. “Any true church is 
primarily a creation of the Spirit of 
God. God’s redemptive act is its start- 
ing point, followed by each man’s re- 
sponse to God’s work. After these 
events comes the corporate human-di- 
vine fellowship. Each church has thus 
three aspects: God, the redeemed indi- 
vidual, and the fellowship. And in all 
these aspects each church should be 
consciously related to the whole body 
of Christ, through which God is func- 
tioning in redemption” (pp. 12-13). 
This passage brings out questions which 


not only the Baptists but the churches 
in general have to answer: Is it really 
true that “God’s redemptive act” is fol- 
lowed by “each man’s response?” Is 
not each man’s response made in the 
context of the fellowship of Christians? 
How are the individualism and the com- 
munitism of the Baptists to be recon- 
ciled one with the other? Can we have 
a genuine fellowship in the church un- 
til intellectual and practical justice is 
done to fact that we are God’s and 
Christ’s representatives one to another? 


The five chapters on the Nature of 
the Church (Dale Moody), the Origin 
of the Church (R. W. Kicklighter), the 
Ministry in the New Testament Churches 
(S. A. Newman), the Doctrine of Bap- 
tism in the New Testament (T. C. 
Smith), the New Testament Signifi- 
cance of the Lord’s Supper (Dale 
Moody), are competent discussions of 
these subjects, and may be read with 
profit. The Baptists need be less em- 
barrassed than some others when they 
find their views of the church in the 
Bible. 

The two chapters on “The Anabap- 
tist View of the Church” by Professor 
Theron D. Prince, and “The Beginnings 
of Baptist Churches” by Dr. Robert G. 
Tarbot, are solid and up-to-date dis- 
cussions. They should help us to set 
our minds straight upon both the Ana- 
baptists and the Baptists, who are 
neither historically nor theologically 
the same. On “The Landmark Move- 
ment,” discussed by Professor John E. 
Stealy, I have nothing to say except 
that, like much else in the history of 
the church, it is a sad story. The two 
chapters “An Interpretation of Chris- 
tian Stewardship” by the Rev. Mr. Paul 
L. Stagg and “Discipline in the Church” 
by Professor Price, have strengthened 
my impression that the Baptists need to 
deal seriously, both in theory and in 
practice, with the problem of individu- 
alism in their church. Surely that 
phase of Baptist mentality is not true 
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to the New Testament. But then, this 
is a problem for all churches. I re- 
peat, this book should be studied well 
in the ecumenical church. 


Miss de Dietrich’s volume, The Wit- 
nessing Community, is the outcome of 
a series of lectures given at Union The- 
ological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
Miss de Dietrich, for many years “resi- 
dent lecturer on Bible Study in the 
Ecumenical Institute of the World 
Council of Churches, Bossey, Switzer- 
land,” has labored long and effectively 
in teaching the Bible. She knows not 
only the Bible but also the world we 
live in. She knows the field of biblical 
scholarship and also the theological 
field. Moreover, hers is a mind which 
has both depth and scope, as well as a 
wonderful sensibility. All these quali- 
ties of Miss de Dietrich’s mind make 
this a first class book for “the lay read- 
er” who is so close to the author’s 
heart. 


The title of the book is most apt. 
Miss de Dietrich sees the church above 
all as a community, as God’s people 
who exist to bear witness to Him in 
this our troubled and nearly desperate 
world. She takes up phase after phase 
of the history of God’s people as given 
us in the Bible. She states succinctly 
and in a living way, God’s dealings 
with his people. She does this critical- 
ly with proper attention to the find- 
ings of contemporary scholars, and at 
the same time with responsible atten- 
tion to the situation and the needs of 
the contemporary church. After a 
fine discussion of the Prophets, she 
writes: “Is not the rise of communism 
God’s judgment on the compliance of 
the church with the wealthy and power- 
ful of this world? Has not the church 
all too long tolerated the current poli- 
cies in matters of race and of subject 
peoples? Has it not often been more 
vigorous in its defense of the rights of 
property than in the protection of hu- 
man lives” (p. 100)? After quoting 
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Lam. 1:2, 2:9, she writes, “We must 
grasp the depth of this grief and this 
sense of a frustrated vocation if we are 
to understand the present struggle in 
the Near East. What other people in 
the history of the world has survived 
its national existence for nineteen cen- 
turies and still maintained its inner co- 
hesion, its expectations” (p. 122)? Af- 
ter quoting Matt. 5:41, she adds, “and 
this means to carry the burden of a 
soldier, of a Roman legionary. A hard 
saying in an occupied land” (p. 137)! 
So it goes. Time and again, Miss de 
Dietrich, with the sure touch of knowl- 
edge and experience, moves easily from 
the Bible to the church and the world 
in our day, and reminds us of our re- 
sponsibilities as “the witnessing com- 
munity.” 

There are details of biblical interpre- 
tation which are questionable, having 
no basis in the immediate text (e.g. on 
Gen. 15, on p. 35). The present prac- 
tice of juxtaposing texts from differ- 
ent books of the Bible, which Miss de 
Dietrich takes over, I find at times in- 
tolerable (e.g. on pp. 140-142). How- 
ever, Miss de Dietrich’s good sense is 
prevailingly operative in this book, 
which is a living as well as sound ex- 
position of the Word of the Living God. 
Gratefully received and heartily recom- 
mended. 

JosepH HAROUTUNIAN 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


LutHer’s WorLD oF THoUCcHT. By 
Heinrich Bornkamm, trans. Martin 
H. Bertram. Saint Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1958. xi, 315 
pages. $3.00. 


Mr. Bertram has rendered a valuable 
service by his English translation of 
this book. The author, Professor Hein- 
rich Bornkamm, of the University of 
Heidelberg, is one of the world’s best 
authorities on Luther. 

In the preface to the 2nd German 
edition (1953), Bornkamm states that 
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the theme of the book came to his mind 
as he reflected on numerous lectures 
and articles which he had written. He 
does not here claim to add any new 
knowledge to the rich lore of Luther re- 
search, but only to disseminate some 
of this knowledge to a wider circle of 
readers. 

Let not the modesty of the author’s 
claim lead the reader to undervalue 
Bornkamm’s highly sensitive and ac- 
curate insights into the nuances of 
Luther’s thought and feeling. No one 
can read the book carefully and fail to 
come away with a richer appreciation 
of Luther, and greatly stimulated theo- 
logically. 

Some of the themes treated are: the 
95 Theses, God hidden and revealed, 
faith, the sacraments, living and dying, 
the church, grace, the State, and social 
ethics. 

Bornkamm’s analysis of the signifi- 
cance of the 95 Theses is very illumin- 
ating. He contends that they are more 
than “a mere document born of a cer- 
tain historical moment; they are a 
mighty prelude to the proclamation of 
evangelical truth, in which the leitmotiv 
of the coming message is already being 
sounded” (p. 51). Without underesti- 
mating Luther’s significance, however, 
one wonders whether anyone but a Lu- 
theran could claim that “the two great- 
est revolutionary changes in human his- 
tory (viewed politically, culturally, and 
intellectually)” were those inaugurated 
by Jesus’ proclamation of repentance, 
and by the first of Luther’s 95 Theses: 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ, in saying; Re- 
pent ye! intended that the whole life of 
believers should be penitence” (p. 53). 

The chapter on God hidden and re- 
vealed discloses the existential elements 
in Luther’s method of knowing God. 
“God hidden” is “the power of life in 
everything that lives” (p. 63), whose 
paradoxical working defies our rational 
understanding. Yet it is not so im- 
portant for one to make profound state- 


ments about God. The important thing 
is for one to know that “the Almighty 
God of heaven and earth,” who hides 
Himself behind the mask of nature’s 
puzzling ways, “is my God, so that I 
can rely on Him for every good thing 
and flee to Him in every need” (p. 68). 
Luther maintained a vivid awareness 
of, but avoided speculation about, the 
numinous penumbra surrounding the 
knowledge of faith. He believed that 
one should cling to God’s grace, re- 
vealed in Christ. 

One wonders why the translator elim- 
inated the chapter on “Luther and the 
German spirit.” The translation was 
evidently made from the 2nd edition of 
the original work, for it includes the 
chapter on “Luther’s translation of the 
New Testament,” which was not in the 
original edition, but was added, in the 
2nd edition. Perhaps the translator 
felt that this chapter would not be of 
interest to the American reader. How- 
ever, this is a very informative chapter, 
dealing with the inner unity of the cen- 
tury of the Reformation, Luther’s rela- 
tion to the religious experience of med- 
ieval Germany, his idea of freedom, his 
impact on the State and social life, etc. 
In the judgment of this reviewer, it 
was a mistake to eliminate this chapter. 

The translator is to be commended 
for his smooth translation. It avoids 
the literary awkwardness which is 
found in many English translations of 
German works. This is a splendid, 
highly readible translation, and we are 
in the translator’s debt for it. 

RatpH G. WILBURN 
The College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Espiritu, Hijo y Papre. By Henry P. 
Van Dusen. Editorial y Libreria 
“La Aurora.” Buenos Aires. 1957. 
192 pages. 


In 1957 Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen de- 
livered the Carnahan Lectures in the 
Union Theological Seminary of Buenos 
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Aires, Argentina. These lectures have 
now been published under the rovoca- 
tive title: “Spirit, Son and Father”—a 
study of the Christian faith in the light 
of the Holy Spirit.* Although the 
author has modified the usual order of 
the persons of the Trinity, he specific- 
ally defends the orthodoxy of this for- 
mulation on the grounds that since 
Athanasius to the present the orthodox 
trinitarian formula has insisted upon 
the absolute equality of the persons. 
This equality of substance and of eter- 
nity enables the Christian to enumer- 
ate the persons in any or all of the pos- 
sible orders without suggesting priority 
or superiority in any way. 

Many theologians have initiated their 
study of the Deity by taking God the 
Father as the point of departure. How- 
ever the great majority of Christian 
thinkers have begun with the Son and 
then proceeded to a study of the Father 
and the Holy Spirit. Seldom if ever 
has there been an effort to begin with 
the Holy Spirit—as the “point of de- 
parture”—and then proceed to a study 
of the Father and the Son. This is 
what Dr. Van Dusen attempts to do in 
this lecture. His treatment of this fa- 
miliar theme from this new point of 
view brings a freshness and vitality to 
an area of Christian theology which of- 
ten suffers from neglect or a seeming 
irrelevance born of a sterile repetition 
of categories of the past which are both 
difficult to understand and quite for- 
eign to the modern mind. 

Dr. Van Dusen gives us three rea- 
sons for this study of the Holy Spirit: 
(1) the neglect of the theme by many 
theologians and the consequent vague- 
ness on the part of both the clergy and 
laity as to the nature and work of the 
Holy Spirit; (2) the fact that many of 
the differences between Catholics and 
Protestants, and between different Prot- 
estant traditions, are directly related to 


their differing concepts of the work of 
the Holy Spirit; and (3) the fact that 
the post-reformation “free churches” 
have generally emerged through a spe- 
cial emphasis on the Holy Spirit and 
now constitute 40% of the membership 
of the World Council of Churches. 
These three facts call for a new study 
of the nature and experience of the 
Holy Spirit. 

In the prologue, the author demon- 
strates that he has shared deeply with 
most of us in our vagueness and dis- 
taste for the traditional treatment of 
the Holy Spirit and throughout the lec- 
tures he maintains a constructively cri- 
tical attitude toward the historic formu- 
lations of and attitudes toward the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit is God in his “near” and “ac- 
tive” manifestations—the place of meet- 
ing (encounter) between the human 
and the divine. A careful survey is 
made of the development of the con- 
cept of Spirit in the Old and New Tes- 
taments, as well as in the history of the 
Christian Church—it is a fascinating 
“biography of a great conviction.” In 
the Old Testament, the history is traced 
from its most primitive beginnings to 
its peak in the prophetic interpreta- 
tion. In the New Testament, the sy- 
noptic gospels, Johannine writings and 
the Pauline epistles are successively 
analyzed, special emphasis being plac- 
ed on the Pauline identification of the 
Holy Spirit or Spirit of God as the 
Spirit of Christ. There follows a study 
of the developing theology of the 
church. Slowly the centralization of ec- 
clesiastical power in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church led to an imprisonment of 
the Holy Spirit within the church it- 
self and this process reached its pinacle 
in the Vatican Council of 1870 in the 
definition of Papal Infallability (re- 
ductio ad absurdum). In the Refor- 
mation of the 16th century, the Spirit 


* Delivered also as the James Gray Lectures, The Divinity School, Duke University, and pub- 
lished as Spirit, Son and Father. Scribner. New York. 1958. 180 pages. $4.00. 
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was only partially liberated, and re- 
mained a prisoner of the scriptures, 
making possible the legalism and 
protestant-scholasticism of the post-ref- 
ormation period. It remained for the 
radicals and the free churches to sever 
the remaining fetters and restore the 
Holy Spirit to the former (New Testa- 
ment Church), free relationship of 
“God as near and active.” The author 
makes no wholesale condemnation of 
ecclesiastical or scriptural authority 
but seeks a synthesis in which the em- 
phasis is placed on “the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to the anxious, expectant 
spirit, confirming to him the truths of 
scripture and sanctifying him within 
the body of Christ, and guiding him to 
new duties and new discoveries under 
the power of the Spirit” (p. 161). 


The latter part of this book is de- 
signed to dispel the confusion and 
vagueness about the Holy Spirit and its 
relationship to man, to Christ, to God 
and to the Church. The final chapter 
deals directly with the doctrine of the 
trinity. It is affirmed that man has 
had a triple experience of God. This 
“trinity in man’s experience” was ob- 
viously and historically prior to the 
“trinity of dogma.” The question is 
raised concerning the necessity and va- 
lidity of projecting to or recognizing in 
the divine nature this triple character 
which is undoubtedly a part of our ex- 
perience. This question is answered 
in the affirmative. It is shown that the 
efforts to understand the triune God 
have largely fallen into two categories: 
(1) the analogy of the mutual relations 
of persons according to which the deity 
becomes a kind of divine society in 
which three persons are related by a 
single substance. (2) the analogy of 
the individual conscience of man which 
has multiple functions or modes of 
self-expression. However, Dr. Van Du- 
sen asserts that there is yet a third ap- 


proach to this matter. “But we ought 
not to take our analogies from a multi- 
plicity of persons, nor from a distinc- 
tion of faculties or functions in a single 
person, but rather from the accepted 
reality of an immeasurable variety and 
richness of a single person in his mul- 
tiple experiences and _ expressions.” 
God as Father accentuates the ultimate 
nature of divinity, the creator and sus- 
tainer of all that exists. Jesus Christ 
defines the character of God, and re- 
veals his redeeming love. The Holy 
Spirit affirms the intimacy of God, of 
the omnipotent power whose character 
can be discerned in Jesus Christ. The 
Holy Spirit is “God near and active.” 


While this reviewer has some reser- 
vations about projecting our triple ex- 
perience of God into the divine nature 
itself, and further feels that the door 
should be left open for other concepts 
of deity than the trinitarian concept 
(either in traditional or contemporary 
forms), he nevertheless feels that this 
is a most valuable contribution to our 
grasp of the Christian understanding 
and experience of the Holy Spirit and 
points the way to many fruitful ave- 
nues of further study and investigation. 
Particularly would it be valuable for 
Dr. Van Dusen to pursue the interest- 
ing question of the possible implica- 
tions of the identification of the Logos 
with the Spirit of God rather than with 
the Wisdom of God. Would this have 
led Christian theologians to a trini- 
tarian formula? This reviewer is in- 
clined to think that this would not have 
been the case. The reading of this 
little book will not only be rewarding 
in itself, but will provide the alert 
reader with an almost irresistible im- 
pulse to further inquiry into this most 
important facet of Christian theology. 

T. J. Liccett 
Union Evangelical Seminary 
Rio Pedras, Puerto Rico 
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Man IN Nature AND Grace. By Stuart 
Barton Babbage. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1957. vii, 125 pages. Index. $1.50. 

THe LayMaN Learns TO Pray. By 
Lloyd V. Channels. Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, 1957. vi, 96 pages. $1.50. 

Basic CurisTIAN BetieFs. By W. Bur- 
net Easton, Jr. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. viii, 196 pages. 
Notes, index. $3.75. 

InTRoDUCING NEw TESTAMENT THEOL- 
ocy. By Archibald M. Hunter. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1958. 
viii, 160 pages. Index. $2.50. 

Beviers THAT Matter. By Ganse Lit- 
tle. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1957. 142 pages. $2.50. 


These five books form a rather neat 
theological do-it-yourself library for 
the energetic layman. Frankly, this re- 
viewer has not been overly impressed 
by any great amount of lay zeal for 
theological books but since so many of 
them are published somebody surely 
buys them! I have a faint suspicion 
that ministers buy most of such books 
and that the material contained therein 
finds its way to the layman by the way 
of the sermon. Of course, if this is 
true it is all to the good because at 
least this sermonic source material may 
guarantee that the sermon will be un- 
derstood by the man in the pew. At 
any rate here are five books aimed at 
the average church member. 

Beliefs That Matter is a book of ser- 
mons, and a good one. These sermons 
were first preached in the Broad Street 
Presbyterian Church of Columbus, 
Ohio, and later from the National Ra- 
dio Pulpit. Some of the subjects will 
reveal the theological orientation of 
modern mid-Western Calvinism: The 
Word of God, The Sovereignty of God, 
The Reality of Sin, The Body of Christ, 
etc. etc. 

Basic Christian Beliefs and Introduc- 
ing New Testament Theology are “study 
type” books and therefore probe a bit 


deeper than a book of sermons even if 
those sermons are expressions of the 
faith of the fathers of the Reformed 
branch of Protestantism. Mr. Easton 
is a very able theologian who sees 
clearly the distinction between natural- 
ism and supranaturalism. Without bat- 
ting an eye lash he states that Biblical 
Christianity is a supranaturalistic reli- 
gion. At the same time he denies that 
supranaturalists are antirationalists. 
From this point he proceeds to discuss 
the authority of the Bible stating that 
its authority is established when it is 
read in faith, with a full understand- 
ing of scholarship’s appraisal of it. Af- 
ter capturing this beachhead, Mr. Eas- 
ton examines the doctrines about God, 
man, Jesus, the Church and the King- 
dom of God. Dr. Hunter starts where 
Mr. Easton concludes, with the King- 
dom of God. This Scotch New Testa- 
ment professor believes that Jesus, the 
Messiah, cannot be understood apart 
from his proclaimed Kingdom of God. 
He points out that Jesus’ message was 
carried forward by the preaching of 
the kerygma even before a book of the 
New Testament was written and that 
this preaching was continued in the 
writings of Paul, I Peter, The Writer 
to the Hebrews and John. The author 
insists that each age interprets Jesus 
and the gospel according to its best 
light and understanding, and that just 
as first century Christian interpreted 
the Fact of Christ so must we if he is 
to mean anything at all to us. 


Man in Nature and in Grace and The 
Layman Learns to Pray should be very 
helpful to the average church member. 
Babbage’s little book would serve well 
as a resource for an adult study class 
in any church but would be most ap- 
propriate with college students. In 
seven chapters it considers man in re- 
lation to everything from Biblical reve- 
lation to English literature. It is rich 
with quotations and references to the 
writings of the world. It is an educa- 
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tion just to read it! 


Lloyd Channels’ book on prayer 
should prove to be a very helpful guide 
for the bewildered layman who is puz- 
zled about his prayer life. It is a prac- 
tical, down-to-earth attempt to help 
man “walk and talk with God.” His 
chapter on Some Questions About 
Prayer should be particularly helpful 
to people. In this chapter Mr. Chan- 
nels’ answers (with keen insight into 
the thought of Jesus) such questions as: 
(1) Is it right to ask God to do things 
for us, or to give us things? (2) Ina 
world controlled by natural law how 
can God answer our individual pray- 
ers? and (3) How shall we pray in 
time of illness and suffering? His 
frank and yet devout answers to these 
questions will mean a great deal to 
that person who wants to pray yet finds 
himself harnessed to a host of doubts. 

HowarD ANDERSON 
First Christian Church 
Bloomington, Indiana 


DeENomMINATIONS, How WE Got THEM. 
By Stanley Stuber. Association Press, 
New York, 1958. xvii, 127 pages. 
Notes. $.50. 

Mopern Man Looks AT THE BIBLE. By 
William Neil. Association Press, 
New York, 1958. x, 128 pages. 
Notes. $.50. 

Tue Brste WuHen You NEep It Most. 
By Otto Nall. Association Press, 
New York, 1958. 127 pages. $.50. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON RELIGION. 
By Jack Finegan. Association Press, 
New York, 1958. v, 128 pages. 
Notes. $.50. 

RELIGION AND HEALTH. Ed. by Simon 
Doniger. Association Press, New 
York, 1958. vii, 127 pages. $.50. 

Ten Makers OF MODERN PROTESTANT 
THoucut. Ed. by George L. Hunt. 
Association Press, New York, 1958. 
x, 126 pages. Notes. $.50. 


With the addition of these six new 
titles there are eighteen of these attrac- 


tive, paperback “Reflection Books” in 
print. Six new volumes are added 
every six months. Since the series was 
launched in March, 1957, 250,000 
copies have been distributed. There is 
no other inexpensive, lay-focused Prot- 
estant series of religious paperback 
books. Other current religious paper- 
backs are directed more at seminary 
students or at the growing market for 
intellectual “highbrow” material of any 
kind. 


Association Press is trying to build 
here a library of Christian literature 
for laymen that is not simply inspira- 
tional and self-helpful in character but 
which deals in a substantial but popu- 
lar way with aspects of the Christian 
faith and Christian life. Former titles 
have included volumes on archeology, 
Christ in poetry, Christian vocation, 
prayer, sex and the Christian life, etc. 
New titles yet to come include C. S. 
Lewis’ Miracles, Wayne Oates, What 
Psychology Says About Religion, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, The World Crisis 
and American Responsibility. From the 
point of view of variety and subject 
matter the selection of titles has been 
excellent. 

The launching of this series repre- 
sents a venture in faith for Association 
Press. Even such large sales as 20,000 
per volume—which is considerably 
larger than any other paperback re- 
ligious books on the market—is not 
adequate to recover all costs. Twenty 
thousand copies is also far short of the 
sort of demand which would make pos- 
sible placing a volume on newstand 
racks. One of these days a Protestant 
venture like this may find it possible 
to “crash” the popular paperback mar- 
ket where millions of copies of mystery 
stories, science fiction, western and 
other novels are sold. This would make 
possible a unique sort of Christian 
evangelism. But this is not being at- 
tempted by “Reflection Books.” Ac- 
tually Association Press has achieved a 
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minor sort of miracle in securing one 
thousand bookstores to distribute these 
books and in persuading more than 
three thousand churches to display and 
sell the “Reflection” series. There 
aren't many religious book stores and 
the average layman never steps inside 
one. “Reflection Books” represent the 
first time a way has been found to 
reach large numbers of laymen, and 
therefore this is the first time such a 
popular literature for Christian laymen 
has been possible. Like many paper- 
backs this series brings to the public 
older books as reprints or condensa- 
tions, although some of this material 
has been prepared new for this series. 


This reviewer would like to include 
typical quotations from several of these 
volumes to underline his conviction 
that every church and every pastor 
should support Association Press in 
this enterprise. Brief, “neat” sum- 
maries, differences in quality from ar- 
ticle to article and book to book would 
make possible endless criticisms of 
these books if they were to be used by 
ministers and theological students. But 
they are for laymen. They are hand- 
some in format. The idea is worth sup- 
porting and they are selling. I say 
“Hurrah for Association Press.” 

PARKER RossMAN 
The Divinity School 
Yale University 


Jesus Curist AND MyTHoLocy. By 
Rudolf Bultmann. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1958. 96 
pages. Bibliography, passage refer- 
ences and index. $1.95. 


For those who have already partici- 
pated in the “de-mythologizing” pro- 
gram of Rudolf Bultmann this small 
volume, which contains the Cole Lec- 
tures delivered at Vanderbilt University 
in November 1951, will provide Bult- 
mann’s own answers to the most ser- 
ious, searching and most often heard 
criticisms which have been directed 
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A Comprehensive 
Beginner’s Grammar 


Biblical Hebrew 


By T. W. Nakarai, Ph. D. 


Professor of Semitic Languages and 
Literature, Christian Theological 
Seminary 
The book includes dictionary, grammar, 
syntax, and Hebrew text in one volume. 
All Hebrew words appearing more than 
fifty times in the Bible are included 
in the vocabulary. The material has 
been tested in more than twenty-five 
years of teaching in theological semiary. 

$4.50 

“Equipped with the finest tools of 

modern philological scholarship, Profes- 

sor Nakarai . . . has succeeded in be- 

ing thorough without being pedantic, 

and interesting without being super- 

ficial."—Robert H. Pfeiffer, Harvard 

University. 
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against the now famous hermeneutic 
proposal of the Marburg New Testa- 
ment scholar. Here Bultmann con- 
fronts the charge that the attempt to 
de-mythologize the message of the New 
Testament takes the modern world-view 
as the criterion of the interpretation of 
the Scripture and that the Christian 
message is not allowed to say anything 
that is in contradiction with the mod- 
ern world-view. He meets also the cri- 
ticism that de-mythologizing transforms 
Christian faith into philosophy, and 
the most searching of all the criticisms, 
that usually associated with the name 
of Paul Tillich, that it is impossible to 
carry through de-mythologizing consis- 
tently because if we are to speak of God 
acting we must speak in such terms 
that always retain some mythological 
residue. Indeed, such de-mythologiz- 
ing eliminates any possible reference to 
God’s action in the future. Bultmann 
answers each of these charges in turn 
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in this book, and he thus provides one 
of the most direct and interesting con- 
versations on de-mythologizing which 
has yet appeared in print. 


For those who wish an introduction 
to the hermeneutic proposal to de- 
mythologize the message of the New 
Testament this volume will provide the 
most concise and easily readable ma- 
terial as yet available. Professor Bult- 
mann has not always written so clearly 
and stated his case so forthrightly. In 
this writing there is no mistaking his 
views, and the beginning student may 
well take this book with him into the 
now rapidly expanding frontiers of her- 
meneutics with confidence that he has a 
good map to follow. 


Particularly valuable to both begin- 
ner and experienced reader in Bult- 
mann is the chapter on “Modern Bibli- 
cal Interpretation and Existentialist 
Philosophy.” Here the familiar ideas 
of Bultmann are structured in such a 
way that the reader feels that a new 
possibility for the de-mythologizing 
proposal actually emerges. This chap- 
ter also provides the most pointed re- 
view of Bultmann’s exegetical point of 
view available in print. 


What is always a delight to a homi- 
letician’s heart is Bultmann’s insistence 
upon preaching as the constitutive fact 
of the Christian message and the Chris- 
tian Church. No one in our time has 
seen with such clarity the relevance of 
preaching to the future of the Christian 
faith as has Bultmann. He recovers 
the refreshment of the New Testament 
itself in his constant reference to 
preachinging as the central reality of 
the Christian faith and his “identifica- 
tion” of the word of preaching and the 
Word of God. 

This book will be read for many 
generations with fear and trembling 
and with great joy. 

Georce C. STUART 
Christian Theological Seminary 


MysTERY AND MEANING IN THE CHRIs- 
TIAN FairH. By Hugh T. Kerr. Ry- 
erson Press, Toronto, 1958. iv, 51 
pages. $1.00. 


Taking his text from Paul, “The Gos- 
pel of God’s redemptive love is a mys- 
tery which has been revealed in Christ,” 
Professor Hugh T. Kerr, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, struggles with 
the Biblical meaning of the word mys- 
tery and its relationship to meaning. 
Since faith without mystery lacks depth 
and faith without meaning lacks direc- 
tion, Dr. Kerr maintains that a valid 
and adequate faith must contain both 
mystery and meaning in a delicate bal- 
ance. 

Ever since the Reformation Protes- 
tant thought has stressed meaning to 
the exclusion of genuine mystery. Dr. 
Kerr feels that this tendency in Prot- 
estantism now constitutes a dangerous 
reduction of the Biblical tension be- 
tween mystery and meaning. 

The material in this book was pre- 
sented as four lectures to the Alumni 
Conference, Emmanuel College, Toron- 
to, Ontario. What is lacking in fuller 
discussion may be offset by the num- 
ber of stimulating ideas present. Al- 
though the book is written primarily 
with the pastor in view, the thinking 
layman will find it to be very reward- 
ing reading. 

GustaF A. FERRE 
Cotner College 


THE Girt oF Conversion. By Eric 
Routley. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1958. 144 pages. Bibliog- 
raphy, index, appendix. $2.50. 


While the renewed interest in theol- 
ogy has stimulated a flow of new books 
in this field, very few of them come 
to grips with the subject of conversion. 
All too often this topic, like evangel- 
ism itself, is relegated to those who 
thump the pulpit and make extended 
altar calls. So when a competent book 
appears it should be considered a tardy 
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but most welcome member in the 
“household of faith.” 

And what a competent book this is! 
Eric Routley searches the Scriptures, 
plumbs theology, and draws from psy- 
chology to make understandable “the 
work of Conversion.” Seldom does one 
find, certainly not in recent years, so 
scholarly and equally dynamic an in- 
terpretation of one of the most neg- 
lected of the basic Christian doctrines. 

The author begins with an examina- 
tion of three classical conversions, the 
experience of St. Paul, Augustine and 
John Wesley. “All they have in com- 
mon,” he concludes, “Is that they are 
a turning to the Christian Way . . . 
Freedom is the consequence of conver- 
sion for all these, freedom to obey, 
freedom to follow, freedom to rise up 
and be men.” 

There follow seven chapters of in- 
quiry into the Biblical teaching on con- 
version. The last two chapters put the 
doctrine of conversion into contempo- 
rary reference. What one finds here 
hits hard two classes of people: those 
who scorn or neglect conversion, and 
those who make it a kind of glib be- 
lieve-and-receive sort of experience. 
The chapter headings speak for them- 
selves. “Conversion, Behaviour, and 
Being” and “Conversion, the Church, 
and Evangelism.” 


Nearing the conclusion, I suspect 
that this writer would stop on the typi- 
cal Platonic note of the Continental 
and leave the truth of conversion to be 
its own advocate. But get this: 


Probably the most exact way of saying 
what is here implied is that while it is 
the object of any particular sermon to 
bring its hearer to a decision on a par- 
ticular point, it is the object of preach- 
ing in general to secure conversions 
among those who hear it... We 
preach, then, in order that men may 
be led to freedom in the Spirit, in 
order that they may walk with God as 


responsible and responsive sons of God. 


And if one can do that—and I be- 
lieve he will do it better after reading 
Routley—shall we not be closer to the 
converting of the church which, when 
converted, can ably share “The Gift of 
Conversion” with the world? 

LAWRENCE L. Lacour 
General Board of Evangelism 
The Methodist Church 


THE GREATEST OF THESE Is Love. By 
A. A. van Ruler. Tr. by Lewis B. 
Smedes. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 
1958. 111 pages. $2.00. 


This book by the professor of dog- 
matic theology at the University of Ut- 
recht is a devotional commentary on 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians. It is not a dissertation on the 
meaning of love, but a simple exposi- 
tion of Paul’s “Hymn to Love.” The 
method of presentation is to deal suc- 
cessively with twenty-five brief seg- 
ments of the passage; yet, the reader 
will not often feel that the short phrases 
under consideration have been force- 
fully separated from their immediate 
context. 

The chief weakness of the volume is 
that there is not room in such short 
compass to develop extensively some 
of its most promising ideas. “We dis- 
cover (the) love of God as a historical 
reality. It is, in the apostolic Gospel, 
not a human ideal or even a divine dis- 
position; it actually came into our his- 
tory,” writes Professor van Ruler in 
his nearest approach to a definition of 
love (p. 10). 

Laymen will find the book helpful 
as a devotional tool. Ministers who 
read it thoughtfully will deepen their 
understanding of “the great love chap- 
ter of the Bible.” 

Jack Succes 
Brite College of the Bible 
Texas Christian University 
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THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By Winthrop S. Hudson. Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1958. xii, 107 
pages. Illustrations, index, tables. 
$2.25. 


When this little volume came to the 
reviewer's desk it seemed to aspire to 
the impossible, to cover the vast history 
of the Christian church within one hun- 
dred pages. The author, surprisingly 
enough, does just that. True, the treat- 
ment provides little more than a “bird’s 
eye view,” but the vital points are lifted 
up with discernment and understand- 
ing. The author’s stated purpose is 
given as an attempt to fill the gap ex- 
isting between the definitive text used 
by serious students and the dramatic 
treatments often given to segments of 
church history. Such a purpose is ad- 
mirably accomplished. 

It is the kind of a book which will 
find much usage in the church libraries 
of all Protestantism. The unique use 
of footnote space for definitions of 
events, locales and personalities with- 
in the framework of church history will 
make it a valuable reference work for 
the lay person. The careful selection 
of “Questions to Think About” at the 
end of each chapter increases its value 
as a guide to study groups or adult 
classes. 

Joun C. UppECRAFF 
First Christian Church 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


THE Book oF CATHOLIC QUOTATIONS. 
Edited by John Chapin. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, New York, 1956. 
x, 1073 pages. Indices, corrigenda. 
$8.50. 


The Book of Catholic Quotations 
claims to be the first and only com- 
pendium from exclusively Catholic 


(120) 


sources, ancient, medieval, and modern, 
including the fathers and doctors of the 
church, literary sources, papal pro- 
nouncements and the canon law, and 
Catholic liturgy. There are more than 
10,000 entries, classified by subject and 
author, and covering a wide range of 
topics, secular and religious. 


The literary quality of the quota- 
tions is somewhat uneven. But Thomas 
a Kempis is always edifying, as are 
Francis de Sales, and Pascal. G. K. 
Chesterton and Oscar Wilde are al- 
ways pithy and quotable. Chaucer and 
Alexander Pope are always incisive. 
There are many other literary figures 
represented here whose Roman Catholi- 
cism is not the most important thing 
about them, and whose observations on 
the human scene are good literature 
and good sense. Nor does one think of 
the early church fathers or the great 
mystics as first and foremost Roman 
Catholics. They would be included in 
any good book of quotations on their 
merits. Protestants are as apprecia- 
tive of their contributions as are Catho- 
lics. They are a part of the literary 
heritage of us all, or a part of the 
cloud of witnesses compassing all Chris- 
tians about. In fact, it will probably 
come as a surprise to most Protestants 
to learn that some of their favorite 
poets were Catholics. It simply hadn’t 
mattered, and it still doesn’t. The book 
also includes, of course, lengthy sec- 
tions on the Catholic Church, the Pope, 
and the Blessed Virgin. There is little 
in these sections for Protestants. 


We presume the need was felt for a 
book of quotations to which the lay 
Catholic speechmaker or writer could 
safely repair. This is a legitimate pur- 
pose for compiling such a book, given 
Catholic premises. But if this were the 
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reason for the book, why was not at 
least a generous token of Protestant or 
non-Catholic material included (besides 
Tertullian) ? There is an abundance of 
such material which would pass the 
Nihil obstat of the most zealous Roman 
Censor Liborum. 


It seems to us that the advent of a 
book of quotations, not merely of ap- 
proved Catholic material, but also from 
exclusively Catholic sources, is unfor- 
tunate. It works to produce a cultural 
bifurcation where one would not natur- 
ally exist, and it deepens a religious 
estrangement where it is not essential 
to do so. Although this book is of 
considerable literary merit, and repre- 
sents prodigious editorial labor, we re- 
gret that it was deemed important to 
produce it. 

HunTER BECKELHYMER 
Hiram Christian Church 
Hiram, Ohio 


THE RECOVERY OF THE ANABAPTIST VI- 
sion. By Guy F. Hershberger (Ed.). 
Herald Press, Scotsdale, Pa., 1958. 
viii, 360 pages. Index. $4.50. 


As the title page indicates, this vol- 
ume was designed as “A Sixtieth Anni- 
versary Tribute to Harold S. Bender” 
and “published in recognition of near- 
ly thirty-five years of service to Ana- 
baptist-Mennonite historiography.” Its 
stated purpose is “to summarize suc- 
cinctly in one volume the more signi- 
ficant findings of recent scholarship 
concerning the rise of Anabaptism, its 
theological concepts, and its course in 
history.” It consists of “Twenty-five 
Essays by Contemporary Scholars,” 
who “trace the story of Anabaptist 
thought from martyrdom and disrepute 
to recovery and present-day interpreta- 
tion.” The title was suggested by that 
of Harold S. Bender’s presidential ad- 
dress before the American Society of 
Church History, December 1943 (“The 
Anabaptist Vision”), which is included 
among the essays. 


While some of the writers give a 
broader definition to Anabaptism, most 
of them confine the term to the kind of 
thought and life represented by the 
Mennonites—with Dr. Bender they dis- 
tinguish between “original evangelical 
and constructive Anabaptism on the 
one hand, . . . and the various mystical, 
spiritualistic, revolutionary, or even an- 
tinomian related and unrelated groups 
on the other.” To an outsider this defi- 
nition seems a bit arbitrary and nar- 
row. Although there is not complete 
unanimity among the essayists, the Ana- 
baptist “vision” set forth may be sum- 
marized as consisting of the following 
views: 

1. That the essence of Christianity 
is discipleship. 

2. That the church is “a body of 
committed and practicing Christians 
pledged to . . . New Testament living,” 
and a “continuously created fellowship 
of the people of God in Christ through 
the Spirit”—a free church in contrast 
to the Volkskirche. 

3. Emphasis on “new life in Christ” 
not merely “justification.” 

4. Disregard for historical continu- 
ity and emphasis on the “immediacy 
of the Spirit.” 

5. Development of a peculiar cul- 
ture rather than “baptize its culture,” 
or the “separation of the church from 
the world.” 

6. Individual freedom combined with 
“the utmost discipline in community.” 

7. “The ethic of love and nonresis- 
tence” and the “practice of true brother- 
hood and love among members.” 

The essays emphasize the resurgence 
of these principles among contempo- 
rary Mennonites and the recognition of 
them among Christian scholars general- 
ly. The last essay faces the problem of 
maintaining “a daring, heroic faith” in 
a necessarily institutionalized Mennon- 
ite Church. 

The volume seems to have achieved 
its stated objectives very well, giving a 
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concise exposition of Anabaptism. 

Without necessarily accepting all its 

presuppositions, anyone interested in 

the subject will find this book valuable. 
E. M. Hawkins 

The Graduate School 

Phillips University 


A REPORT ON THE AMERICAN JESUITS. 
By John LaFarge, S. J.; photographs 
by Margaret Bourke-White. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, New York, 1956. 
237 pages. $4.50. 


This report is a splendid example of 
a task well done in popular but reli- 
able reporting. The order was con- 
firmed in 1540 and has served until the 
present with the exception of the years 
1773-1814, when its power and zeal 
caused it to be suppressed by the very 
papacy it was designed to serve. Un- 
friendly critics assert today that the 
pendulum has now swung to an ex- 
treme in which the papacy is in the 
captivity of the Jesuits, whose 32,899 
members are under absolute obedience 
to a general elected for life (p. 24). 

There is a tremendous story of help- 
ful achievement to be told about the 
Jesuits, and Father La Farge does it 
beautifully, assisted by Miss Bourke- 
White’s clear photographs. It covers a 
wide range of activities but features 
education. “During the last 75 years 
(1880-1954) Jesuit high school, col- 
lege, and university enrollments have 
increased from 4,330 to 122,338” (p. 
86). 

Father La Farge himself has been a 
courageous leader in behalf of racial 
justice, and termed the Supreme Court 
decision in 1954 “the fulfillment of 
his life’s mission” (p. 234). 

The generally assumed rationality of 
man has its dark denials, and one of 
them is reflected in this book. The 
present writer simply cannot under- 
stand how so fine a person as Father 
La Farge can write feelingly of the “bit- 
ter persecution” suffered by his fellow 


Jesuits at certain times (e.g., Maryland; 
see p. 45), without intimating an aware- 
ness of how his brother priests today 
lead their parishioners to destroy Prot- 
estant churches in Columbia and Mex- 
ico, with resulting riots and murder. It 
requires more than silence at this point 
to support the claim (p. 200) that 
Jesuits never have believed that the end 
justifies the means. 
A. T. DeGroot 

Brite College of the Bible 

Texas Christian University 


Atways Younc For Liserty, A Bioc- 
RAPHY OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHAN- 
NING. By Arthur W. Brown. Syra- 
cuse University Press, Syracuse, 


1956. 268 pages. $4.50. 


This is a great biography. In both 
original research and writing, the auth- 
or makes W. E. Channing (1780-1842) 
really live. No other study so reveals 
the inner struggles as well as the ex- 
pressed faith and personality of the al- 
leged pioneer of “Unitarianism.” This 
is a needed re-appraisal of one of the 
key and controversial leaders in Amer- 
ican life and culture. 

The author rightly claims that “Chan- 
ning has become a kind of nodding ac- 
quaintance: almost everybody knows 
him slightly; few know him well.” 
With this in mind, Dr. Brown, the 
chairman of the Department of English 
at Utica College of Syracuse University, 
enables the reader to know Channing 
well as a human being, instead of a fa- 
mous preacher to be labeled and 
pigeon-holed in past tensions between 
the orthodox and the unorthodox in 
Christian circles. 

He describes as Channing’s “chief 
aim” the “preservation of national hon- 
or without the destruction of individual 
rights.” Channing tried to achieve this 
aim “through his carefully developed 
doctrine of social regeneration, self- 
reliance, and self-culture.” This makes 
Channing good reading for our times, 
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when personal liberty is still at stake 
under new forms of pressures for group 
security. 

This study shows Channing to be the 
alleged controversialist, who actually 
disliked controversy. Essentially a 
peace loving seeker of unity, love, and 
brotherhood, he “never shrunk from 
controversy when great principles were 
involved.” This is the man who urged, 
‘We need to face the reality, the reality 
of a spiritual life. During the Uni- 
tarian-Trinitarian controversy, it was 
his policy not “to strike often but to 
strike hard.” This was also true in re- 
gard to slavery issues and mob riots. 
And such a spirit led him to be severe- 
ly criticized by the more extreme Uni- 
tarians, Trinitarians, Abolitionists and 
slavery advocates. Such a person al- 
ways gets caught in the middle, for his 
love of truth, unselfishness, and liberty 
will not allow him to come up with too 
easy solutions to complex problems. 
Because he was a supernaturalist and a 
believer in revelation, he could go only 
so far with humanistic secularism. Be- 
cause he disbelieved in creeds as tests 
of fellowship, and because he did be- 
lieve in going only so far as the Bible 
dictated, he got caught in the middle 
between the orthodox and the unortho- 
dox. 

One of the greatest strengths of this 
book is its objectivity and effort to be 
fair to Channing’s life, spirit, and 
thought. The author is free to commit 
himself in such matters. However, I 
think one weakness is that this objec- 
tive spirit runs its course in regard to 
Channing’s view of human perfectabil- 
ity and his almost naive negative criti- 
cism of any notion of the reality of 
original sin. The author commits him- 
self in almost all other areas, why not 
here? To appreciate the strong quali- 
ties of Channing’s life and thought is 
one thing, but to exclude his weak- 
nesses is quite another. 


One can appreciate Channing today 
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Documentation and analysis of the 
struggle between Communists and 
Christians in nine countries of East 
Europe, with implications, theological 
and practical, for the church universal. 
“Full and authoritative, . . . informa- 
tive and exciting, . . . invaluable.”— 
Henry P. Van Dusen. 
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materials for the study either of the 
Communist challenge to western civili- 
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without being a Unitarian. In fact, 
Channing was too orthodox to leave 
him as the exclusive property and sym- 
bol of modern Unitarianism. One can 
only ponder where he would stand, 
were he living today and facing the 
burning theological issues of the last 
half of the twentieth century? Much of 
his thought was typically that of the 
nineteenth century; but much of his 
Christian spirit and struggles belongs 
to the ages. Certainly, the crucial so- 
cial issues which haunted him now 
plague us in new forms. 
R. FrRepeRicK WEST 

Hillyer Memorial Christian Church 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


DISPENSATIONALISM IN AMERICA. By C, 
Norman Kraus. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, 1958. 156 pages. Bibli- 
ography. Notes. Index. $3.00. 


Dallas (Texas) Theological Semi- 
nary is a center of the dispensational 
doctrine, and endeavors to insert its 
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products into Presbyterian and other 
pulpits. However, presbyteries in the 
area now require pulpit candidates 
from DTS to dissociate themselves from 
the major doctrine promulgated there. 

Spawned by John Darby and other 
Plymouth Brethren, this theological 
scheme was prelude to the modern fun- 
damentalist movement. Fundamental- 
ists, however, are increasingly embar- 
rassed by their company—for dispensa- 
tionalists are the open enemy of the 
church (p. 108). C. I. Scofield, author 
of the Reference Bible, says Jesus never 
intended to found the church; in fact, 
never did (p. 129). 

Holding to strict predestination (p. 
52), these advocates demolish ll 
grounds for ethics, decreeing that God 
himself ‘has no consistent standards 
from age to age (pp. 52, 62, 107). 
They look forward to the defeat of the 
church, the triumph of the Jews, and 
the re-establishment of animal sacrifice. 
It combines into a basic pessimism, an 
almost masochistic system joyous in in- 
competence and defeat. But, there is 
at least a small market for this despair. 

Of particular interest to Disciples of 
Christ is the fact that the new owner 
of the Standard Publishing Company 
was a Plymouth Brethren upon immi- 
grating to the United States, and has 
never joined a congregation of the Res- 
toration Movement. The Plymouth 
body, small in numbers, is divided 
into eight mutually disfellowshipping 
groups, separately listed in the U. S. 
Census. The prospect for this kind of 
oversight in an historic movement 
pleading for Christian unity through 
the glorious church is curious to pon- 
der. 

A. T. DeGroot 
Brite College of the Bible 


Texas Christian University 


PARADISE OF DissENT. By Douglas Pike. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
1957. xx, 572 pages. Index. 70/-. 


Here is an historical record of the 


colonization of South Australia, 1829- 
1857. The first, chapters survey the so- 
cial political, economic and religious 
climate in England and the struggle to 
find hope and release. Unemployment, 
pauperism, the painful birth of new 
ideas challenging accepted standards, 
the rise of “Free church” groups over 
against the “established Church of Eng- 
land, the struggle of “authority and 
freedom” in areas of human experi- 
ence were all part of the day. Attempts 
to relieve or solve the conflicts found 
champions in schemes of colonization. 
The following chapters delineate the 
motives, character, conduct and actions 
of individuals who were responsible 
for the development of this new scheme 
of colonization. The organization, col- 
lapses of structures and reorganization 
to administer the scheme, constant 
struggles for position, prestige, power 
and wealth, of men appointed and cho- 
sen for leadership, the development of 
self-government—beaten out on the an- 
vil of colonization—all are intimate 
parts of the process giving birth to this 
new land. 


From the initial session organizing 
for the colonization of South Austra- 
lia religious liberty was a basic tenet. 
Many colonists had left England with 
the promise of religious freedom. Sec- 
tarian differences led to conflict and 
debate on state support, dogma, land 
grants, marriage, ordination, worship, 
and the ordinances. Religious liberty 
as it was hoped for did not come to the 
Colonists. 


This very readable record of the 
“birth of a colony” that today is antici- 
pating renewal of growth and expan- 
sion of significant proportion, should 
give some guidance in understanding 
the quest of mankind to live unfettered 
and free. 

Ira A. PATERNOSTER 


United Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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